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CAUSES OF WAR IN THE EXISTING EUROPEAN 
SITUATION. 


In the Cobden Club Essays I made an attempt to point out the 
causes of war considered from a general and almost an abstract 
point of view. I should now like, by means of a brief survey of the 
situation of the principal civilised nations, to examine the special 
circumstances which may lead each of them into war, whether 
aggressive or defensive. We shall pass successively in review 
France, Germany, Russia, Poland, Austria, Turkey, Italy, the 
Scandinavian powers, England, and the United States. We do not 
dissemble the difficulties of a-task of this kind. It is hard to analyse 
the sentiments that guide the resolutions of nations, and harder still 
to discern the motives by which sovereigns are led to act. It is 
nearly impossible, if we say out clearly what we think, to avoid 
irritating some national susceptibilities. Still, such a study, how- 
ever imperfect, may have its usefulness, and as I live in a state 
which is neutral and on good terms with all its neighbours, I shall 
at any rate, in lack of any other merit, bring that of absolute im- 
partiality. 


I. 


France has often been accused of being a perpetual menace to the 
tranquillity of Europe, because she is restless, turbulent, revolu- 
tionary, always disposed to meddle with the domestic affairs of other 
countries, athirst for military glory, bent on upholding her supremacy 
on the continent, and ever dreaming of one day recovering her 
‘natural frontiers,’ and avenging the defeats of 1815. This estimate 
was supported by a number of undeniable facts. It is beyond doubt 
that certain parties, and especially certain writers, frequently spoke 
very loudly of vengeance to be taken, of prestige to be upheld, of 
frontiers to be rectified, of preponderance to be preserved, and that 
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in this way they kept up a superficial current of warlike ideas. In 
reality, it may, I think, be affirmed that the great majority of the 
naiion was decidedly won over to ideas of peace, and that the empire 
of these ideas grew stronger every day. If before each of the wars 
that were undertaken by Napoleon III. the question had been put 
directly and honestly to the nation, it would assuredly have voted 
for peace. But in France the situation is always very complex. 
Although the country is sincerely anxious for peace, there are certain 
ideas deeply rooted in the minds of the upper classes, to which, if 
it happens to desire war, the government can always appeal. In 
order to understand the political conduct of France, we must 
examine rather more closely the contradictory elements of the 
situation. 

M. Taine ina letter addressed to M. Strauss in October, 1870, 
showed with complete success how much progress pacific sentiments 
had made in France within the last thirty years. The great division 
of property and the social constitution resulting from it, must attach 
the country to peace. They reckon about five million proprietors, 
and twenty millions are engaged in agricultural pursuits. These 
have nothing to gain by war, and they know it. They do not con- 
cern themselves about foreign politics, and such questions as pre- 
ponderance, balance, influence abroad, touch them very little. They 
abhor taxation, and do not love the conscription; and they know 
from experience that every war swallows up both money and men. 
Owing to the railways, and the rise’in price of all agricultural 
produce, their condition is greatly improved. They have more com- 
fort, they live better, they have even made some investments of 
their savings in the funds, and in the bonds of municipalities and 
companies. They are therefore interested in the maintenance of 
order and peace. Napoleon was so well aware of this, that in order 
to make his dictatorship acceptable, he summed up his programme 
in the famous formula about the empire being peace. The peasant- 
owners always voted for the empire, because, as they thought, it 
made them sure of order, and with order, of the increase of their 
profits. Consulted in February, 1871, when Germany claimed an 
enormous indemnity as well as a cession of territory, they voted for 
peace at any cost. The artisans, penetrated with socialist ideas, busied 
themselves about international coalitions, and spoke of the universal 
republic. So far from nourishing feelings of hostility against other 
nations, they almost forgot the idea of country, to think of the 
common fraternity of all workmen without distinction of race or 
nationality. Not the foreigner, but the employer, was the enemy. 
Those who were in trade were naturally hostile to war, while the 
fund-holders, and the bond-holders of every kind, were accused of 
wishing for peace on any terms. So the France of to-day was very 
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different from the France of 1830, still fervid with the memories of 
the Revolution and the first empire. It was even less warlike 
than in 1848, and already at that time the first diplomatic document 
of the republic had been an ode to universal peace and the 
brotherhood of nations, from the eloquent pen of Lamartine. We 
may then in all truth affirm that the French people would never of 
itself have pushed the government into war. 

Unfortunately certain reminiscences, certain aspirations, certain 
dreams, constitute a mass of inflammable matter, to which any 
sovereign anxious for war may at any time set fire. The idea 
of natural frontiers had lost a good deal of its credit of late 
years ; nevertheless, Napoleon III. could suppose that by realising 
this dream, and restoring to France the boundaries acquired by 
the first republic, he would succeed in seating his dynasty defini- 
tively. His secret and persistent intrigues in this direction led him 
into being deluded by Prussia. The idea that France could not, 
without deliberate abdication, lose her preponderance in Europe, 
was also sufficiently popular ; men of good intelligence, like Prévost 
Paradol, shared in it. This writer, usually so sober, cannot resign 
himself to the sight of the rise of powers counting a hundred 
millions of souls ; and in order that by the end of the century there 
may also be a hundred millions of Frenchmen, he insists on erecting 
a second France in Algiers,’ where, alas, after forty years of occupa- 
tion, there are no more than 236,000 Europeans, of whom almost 
one half are foreigners. If Sadowa gave M. Rouher patriotic 
anguish, and provoked a secret discontent which the opposition used 
as an engine against the empire, it was because ever since 1866 the 
pre-eminence of France seemed threatened. This was the feeling 
which induced Napoleon III. to wish for war, because without that 
he believed himself lost. 

The various governments that have succeeded one another in 
France, have always been too ready todivert the attention of the country 
from home to foreign affairs. They insist on maintaining their 
‘legitimate influence,’ that is to say, on domineering over their 
neighbours. The Restoration makes the Spanish war. The peaceful 
Louis Philippe occupies Ancona, and suffers himself to be driven to 
the very brink of a general war, in order to sustain the viceroy of 
Egypt. M. Guizot insists on interfering in Switzerland to assist the 
Jesuits. Finally Napoleon III. undertakes the Crimean war for a 
monks’ squabble, the Italian war for an idea, the expedition to 

(1) The blind partisans of colonization do not reflect that the population, which, as it is, 
increases so slowly in France—the period for duplication being 150 years—would no 
longer increase at all in Algiers, where the climate is less favourable to the life and 
fecundity of the European. Why not colonize the centre of France, rather than the 
coast of Africa? Spend forty million francs a year in Berez and Limousin, and you will 


have very different results from those of Algiers. 
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Rome for the defence of the pope, that of Mexico for the exaltation 
of the Latin races, and finally the war with Prussia for no reason 
at all. All these precedents had accustomed politicians to foreign 
intervention, and had led them to adopt Frederick the Great’s say- 
ing, that not a cannon-shot ought to be fired in Europe without the 
consent of France. 

The French people has always shown itself full of brotherly sym- 
pathies for other nations, but at the same time it has intended to 
preserve the rank and fame of first military power of the Continent. 
The recollections of the prodigious victories of the empire, graven in 
every mind by history, poetry, paintings, monuments, and even by 
the names of streets, boulevards, and bridges, all impressed a martial 
colouring on the national character. People loved war for war’s 
sake.’ Béranger, with his songs of the old soldier, aided in the return 
of Napoleon III., and furnished him with warlike elements. The in- 
fluence of national interests would have been strong enough to rein 
in this inclination for war, but then it was always easy for a govern- 
ment to call to it and unchainit. The constitution of the army 
was likewise a danger for peace. Not that the soldier was eager 
to fight ; sprung from the agricultural classes, he shared their pacific 
sentiments ; but the officers and sub-officers were inclined to war by 
the spirit of their calling in the first place, and in the second, for the 
reason that.a campaign offers chances of rapid promotion. Service 
not being compulsory, the young men of families that were well off 
found substitutes, and thus the directing classes, having nothing to 
fear for the lives of their children, only offered a slack resistance to 
the various impulses in the direction of war. Easy and invariably 
successful expeditions against the Arabs, under a fine climate and 
without serious privations, had blinded the armies to the real horrors 
of a great struggle against-a power of equal strength. Its leaders, 
the marshals, were thus disposed for war as a game which they might 
play at their own pleasure, and which they might stop after they had 
won. Such leanings, full of peril in any country, were especially so 
under a system established by bayonets, and always needing them to 
resist the opposition of the large towns. If Napoleon III. decided 
on war in 1870, it was because the military votes at the time of the 
plébiscite had revealed serious discontent in a portion of the army. 
Convinced that this indispensable ally was on the point of slipping 
away from him, he believed he could only recover it by victory. 
Then the radical party, inflamed by the recollection of the propa- 
gandist campaigns of the Revolution, has never ceased since 1830 to 


(1) In June, 1859, after the battle of Solferino, M. Forcade wrote: ‘‘ War, it must be 
confessed, is a festival for France. It is in this that the old French blood finds its ever- 
lasting youthagain. France surrenders herself to the intoxication of battle: she inhales, 
with a full draught, the heroic breath that animates the soldier.”’ 
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push on towards war, now against Russia for Poland, now against 
the whole of Europe for the sake of Belgium, now against England 
about the right of search or the Pritchard affair, now against Austria 
for Italy. Among the democrats, it was only the socialists who were 
steadfast for peace, and in this at any rate they were right. War, by 
swallowing up capital, arrests all improvement in the lot of the 
labouring classes, which is only possible through the increase of 
capital, and the spread of instruction. Every friend of the people 
who leads it on towards war, must necessarily be blind, for he is 
opposing his own aim. 

So long as France lacks a solidly established government, she runs 
the risk of being thrown, suddenly and in spite of herself, into a 
struggle in which her very existence may be involved. If the 
throne of Louis Philippe fell, because he would not fly to arms 
for disputes destitute of true importance, how could a sovereign 
now offer any prolonged resistance to the attacks of those who 
should use patriotic impatience as their instrument, and talk 
about restoring the integrity of their territory? To-day, it must 
be admitted, the situation is no, longer what it was before 1870. 
The country then was profoundly attached to peace. Henceforth 
it is the country which will lean to war, and the difficulty of 
the government will be in restraining these too natural impulses. 
Here there is plainly an immense danger, for the blind desire for 
vengeance may easily lead to a renewal of the blunders of 1870. 
Wars are no longer what they once were, frays that came to nothing. 
They are struggles to the death. as Prince Bismarck has said, and 
the defeat of the vanquished may be so crushing that he may never 
recover. Let France be well assured of this, that it is not enough to 
adopt Germany’s military organization; there must be profound 
reforms of which the results are by no means immediate. Prussia 
has succeeded in uniting all the force that comes from the principle 
of authority, with all the force contained in the principles of de- 
mocracy. Into the framework of cast-iron discipline she has thrown 
the incalculable resources provided by universal instruction and 
universal and compulsory military service. The movement of the 
nation, that immense force of modern times, placed itself at the dis- 
posal of feudalism. This sentiment of duty, with religious faith, 
with simplicity of life, with indomitable toil, with the spirit of subor- 
dination and obedience, with all the elements of solidity possessed by 
the older society,—all this came and wedded itself with scientific dis- 
coveries, with economic progress, with the springs of an administration 
exact as those of a chronometer; and thus there grew up a power 
whose elements are more easily analysed than its traditions are 
borrowed. France has lost the force of cohesion which respect for 
authority and the spirit of religion gave to the old régime, and she 
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has not yet found out the art of extracting from democratic institu- 
tions the advantages they offer, where, as in the United States, they 
rest upon the moral and intellectual development of the whole body 
of citizens. Before, then, she turns her eyes abroad, it is her 
business to found free institutions on a solid basis, and to borrow 
from them, through the spread of instruction and material comfort, 
all the strength which they contain. 


II. 


When we try to distinguish in Germany the infiuences which are 
favourable to peace and those which tend towards war, we find the 
situation not any less complex than we have seen it to be in France. 
The Germans, like all civilised nations in the modern epoch, devote 
themselves more and more to industry. They seek to add to their 
material well-being by means of labour. ‘They are establishing 
banks, constructing railways, improving agriculture, and founding 
financial and industrial societies of every description. Given up, as 
it is said, to material interests, they are bound to prefer peace. The 
German of old had no doubt combative instincts, but circumstances 
had sent them to sleep. Long divided into a large number of small 
states which played a thoroughly obscure part, Germany was not 
accustomed to busy herself with foreign affairs, nor with the exten- 
sion of her influence abroad. The old Germanic empire had not a 
military career brilliant enough to create in the nation any thirst for 
the glory of arms. The organization of its armies was so imperfect, 
its movements were so tardy, its direction so inert, that it never 
succeeded in defending itself against France or even against 
Sweden. The recollections of history are not of a kind to lead the 
Germans towards war, and the laurels to be gathered on the battle- 
field fill them with no enthusiasm. Yet the violent despotism of 
Napoleon left a deep resentment in every soul, and the bare idea that 
days of such humiliation might return, aroused the whole of Ger- 
many. It was this alone which produced the unanimity of the move- 
ment in the late war. The French had forgotten all the suffering 
inflicted by the Empire upon Germany. But the Germans thought 
of it with raging bitterness. Nothing more natural. The evils of 
war leave a more lasting mark in the memory of the conquered than 
in that of the conquerors. 

The constitution of the armies in Germany, again, forms a certain 
obstacle to war. The nation will never undertake it lightly or with- 
out great apprehension. Let us remember what opposition at first 

encountered the war against Austria in 1866. The mobilisation of 
the army calls so many men under the colours, that the very life of 
the nation is suspended. Industry wants workmen ; factories are shut 
up; women and old men have to get the harvest in, and it is nothing 
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short of social disorganization. Even when war is carried on in an 
enemy’s country, the losses are enormous. As the recruitment 
touches every family, including such as are rich and influential, the 
wives and mothers in every class are hostile to war. The Landwehr 
and the active army both contain large numbers of married men. 
Thus even after the amazing successes of 1866 and 1870, the soldiers 
only thought of returning to their hearths. It used to be said that 
an army formed like that of Prussia was incapable of sustaining an 
aggressive war. Experience has shown the contrary. What is true is 
that war with such an army causes immense confusion in all economic 
arrangements, and intense suffering in every household. « All this, 
I know, is not enough to hinder the government from hurling the 
country into war in spite of itself, as we saw in 1866. In no econti- 
nental country is public opinion powerful enough to stay the arm of a 
minister or a sovereign bent upon action. For all that, the organiza- 
tion of the army must have the effect of preventing the taste for all 
sorts of expeditions and conquests from spreading itself generally 
through the nation. 

But along with these circumstances which tell in the direction of 
peace, there are others which tell in an exactly opposite direction ; 
these are the historic traditions of Prussia, the theory of races, and 
the imperfection of the representative system. Prussia has grown 
by the sword, and by the application of hard toil to sterile land. 
Hard, stoical, warlike, she has been justly called the Sparta of 
Germany. Most of her sovereigns have had a passionate love for 
war, or at any rate for military affairs. Her hero is Frederick IT. 
Thus her traditions urged her towards conquest, Her ‘historic 
mission’ was the unification of Germany under the sceptre of her 
kings, and this goal has been reached under our own eyes by the 
elevation of king William to the dignity of German Emperor. 
Only, the great Germany, the Germanic empire of the middle age, is 
not yet restored, and it is hard to settle how far its frontiers should 
extend. The idea of Pangermanism, that is the reunion in a single 
state of all the branches of the Germanic race, is undoubtedly a dream 
that exists in the minds of most Germans, sometimes undecided and 
floating, sometimes definitely fixed and set for action. To establish in 
the centre of Europe a compact empire of sixty millions of men, 
which resting in the north upon the North Sea and the Baltic, would 
come out upon the Mediterranean at Trieste, and extend its influence 
throughout the basin of the Danube by a close alliance with the 
Hungarians,-—here is plainly the aim, nearer or more remote, held in 
view by Germanizing patriots; and as such an end cannot be attained 
without a vast re-arrangement of existing territorial divisions, there 
is in all this an extremely probable cause of wars to come. I am 
not one of those who believe that these enormous designs form any 
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part of the actual programme of the statesmen who rule over 
Germany to-day. It has been said that M. Bismarck proposed to 
Napoleon III. to concede Belgium to him, on condition that he 
should be allowed to take Holland. But this was no more than a 
fashion of caressing Napoleon’s favourite idea of restoring the 
ancient frontiers of France. It is not very likely that Germany would 
ever have consented to the annexation of Belgium, even as a price 
for the cession of Holland, because that would have been to open the 
direct road to Berlin on the flank of the Rhine fortresses. The 
occupation of Holland, chafing under the yoke, with France on the 
Scheldt and the Meuse, would hardly have been tenable. 

To judge from external signs, the design of the Chancellor of the 
empire is rather to work at the unification of the present empire, 
without aiming at any present extension of frontiers at the expense 
either of Austria or of Holland. Otherwise he would probably not 
have undertaken the formidable contest with ultramontanism, which 
is assuredly not to be vanquished in one, no, nor in two campaigns. 
If Austria were one day to succumb before the irreconcilable 
hostility of her rival nationalities, her German provinces would 
naturally unite themselves to the empire of Germany. At present, 
Prussia evidently stands in need of Austria, to resist a possible 
alliance between France and Russia. As Prussia is not ready to 
institute herself heir to all the possessions of the house of Habsburg, 
she would have to abandon the lower Danube to Russia, which 
would lay up an immense danger in store for the future. It would 
seem then that the hour for great enterprises on this side has not 
yet struck, 

The representative system is of such recent introduction into 
Germany, that the deliberative assemblies have not yet acquired the 
reality of government. The king and his ministers have never 
admitted the parliamentary system, in which as in England it is 
the chamber that definitively decides the course of affairs. In 
Germany consequently, as in despotic countries, peace and war 
depend greatly on the inclination of the sovereign. It is humiliating 
enough for humanity in the nineteenth century, that its destiny 
should depend on the decisions of one or two potentates ; but the 
fact being so, we do better to recognise than to dissemble it. Now 
it is said that the prince imperial of Germany is very pacific in 
humour, notwithstanding his successes on the field of battle, and 
that he has a horror of war, notwithstanding his skill in conducting 
war. Perhaps we may find in this some guarantee for peace. 

Some persons regard as probable a tolerably speedy shock between 
Germany and Russia. They even go so far as to say that Prince 
Bismarck wished to attack Russia immediately. It cannot be denied 
that such a possibility greatly occupies the attention of serious thinkers 
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and writers in Germany, no less than in Prussia. Yet we cannot as 
yet very clearly perceive what should give occasion for such a 
struggle. The Emperor William has a sincere attachment for his 
nephew of Russia; and no one, I suppose—the great Chancellor least of 
all—imagines that he would declare war against him without pretext 
or reason. The emperor of Russia on his side misses no occasion to 
testify publicly to the liveliness of his sympathies for Germany and 
the German army. There is at this moment no subject for quarrel 
between the two empires. There has been some talk about the 
Baltic provinces. No doubt the Russian government, by persecuting 
the Protestants of these provinces, and encouraging instruction in 
Russian at the expense of German, wounds the national sentiment in 
Germany, and provokes keen remonstrance there from time to 
time. But the ethnographical origin of the populations, and the 
geographical situation of the Baltic provinces, are alike opposed ‘to 
their incorporation with Germany in any definite form. The great 
majority of the inhabitants are Lett or Finnish, and not German.’ 
Next, it is enough to glance at a map, to convince one’s self that the 
possession of a long strip of territory on the Baltic, cutting off the 
Russians from their natural approach to the sea, would be untenable 
for Germany, and opposed to the interests of the inhabitants alike 
on the coast and inland. I do not, therefore, suppose that there is 
a serious statesman in Prussia into whose head the —— of this 
conquest ever enters. 

The object of future struggles, if they are destined to barat forth, 
is Bohemia. In Bohemia and Moravia there are five million 
Czechs, and two millions and a half of Germans: The Czechs wish 
to erect a Slavic state. This is resisted by the German minority, 
supported by the other Germans and by Austria. The Czechs declar- 
ing themselves oppressed, turn their eyes towards Russia. If ever 
Panslavia were to erect itself by the side of Pangermania, the two 
colossi would quarrel for Bohemia, which in ethnographical origin is 
more Slavic, and in geographical situation German. The Germans 
will not submit, until they have been defeated in a supreme 
struggle, to see a country situated in the very heart of Germany pass 
into the hands of a Slavic empire. These are perhaps remote con- 
tingencies, which do not threaten the present, but we cannot dis- 


(1) In Esthonia, out of 312,000 inhabitants, only 25,000 are German, the rest are Tins ; 
in Livonia, they count 94,000 Germans out of 917,300 inhabitants; in Courland, 
52,000 Germans out of 574,425 inhabitants. Hence, in the three provinces, out of a 
population of 1,804,425 souls, 171,000, or about 10 per cent., are of Germanic origin. 
It is true that civilisation came thither from Germany. The great majority of the 
inhabitants, perhaps 1,475,000 are protestants. The towns, especially the seaports, like 
Riga and Revel, are German. The University of Dorpat is German. The landed 
proprietors, schoolmasters, merchants, are of German blood. 
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semble that the principle of great agglomerations carried out 
thoroughly, leads to these sombre prospects. 

Designs are also attributed to Germany against two small mari- 
time states, which would provide colonies and a navy. Germany 
refusing to give back to Denmark the northern cantons of Sleswig 
inhabited by Danes, in spite of the treaties of Vienna, and in spite 
of the principle of nationalities invoked by the Germans for the 
recovery of the Duchies,—this violation of all rights constitutes an act 
so unjustifiable and an iniquity of such slight use, that one would be 
disposed to see in it a point of advantage seized against Denmark, with 
a view one day to absorb it wholly. Still we may hope that the German 
nation will eventually understand that it has no interest in holding 
populations of foreign race under the yoke. This truth is plain to every 
man who is not blinded by false ideas of national greatness. The 
Germans aspire with puerile impatience to possess a fleet, as if it 
were not a double infliction to have a budget of marine to add to 
the budget of war. The United States, which have their trading 
ships in every sea on the surface of the globe, take care to perpe- 
trate no such madness ; after the war,.they sold most of their ships. 
It was an immense blunder in France to devote to ironclads, which 
could only threaten England, millions which made a deficit else- 
where. ‘The German government shows itself in this respect wiser 
than the nation. This year it*has not asked for any important 
increase on account of the navy, whose function it has limited to the 
protection of the coast. 

The Germans are not yet cured, I believe, of their unwise longing 
for colonies, and it may be that they look with some covetousness on 
those of Holland. But it is difficult to admit that the German 
government, clear sighted as it is on every side, does not perceive 
that even if they took Holland they would not necessarily possess its 
colonies. For these might be sequestrated by the state which might 
happen to be master of the sea, as was seen in the time of the first 
empire, when the English made themselves masters of the Dutch 
colonies, only a portion of which they restored at the peace. It is 
not therefore very probable that Germany will attempt without 
pretext and without justification to achieve an odious conquest 
which would not even give her the colonies she appears to desire. 
She will rather use all her efforts gradually to draw Holland within 
the circle of Germanic influences, by multiplying commercial and 
intellectual relations between the two countries. But the Low 
Countries are far ahead of Germany in politics. They have in their 
history three centuries of full and glorious liberty under the repub- 
lican system, while Germany is barely emerging from monarchic and 
feudal servitude. If therefore a moderately close bond is to establish 
itself between the two peoples, it will not be until the German 
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nation has won genuine self-government to an equal degree with 
Holland. 

We cannot dissemble that the true danger for the future peace of 
Europe arises from the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany. 
I am aware of the reasons urged by German strategists. We were 
certain in any case, they say, to have to defend ourselves against a war 
of revenge on the part of France. Now that we are covered in 
front by the line of the Vosges, by Metz, and by Strasburg, and behind 
them by the Rhine and its fortresses, the invasion of Germany has 
become nearly impossible. All we have done has been to seize the 
cannon that was pointed against ourselves, and turn it against the 
enemy. True, but is not this undeniable strategic advantage more than 
compensated by the fact that, in any complication in which Germany 
may find herself involved, she will always have to put to her 
military debit the hostility of a warlike nation of thirty-six 
millions of men, who will ally themselves with any power whatever 
in the hopes of recovering Alsace? Germany, powerful as she is, has 
fastened to her feet a terrible ball which will fetter the freedom of 
her movements for many a year tocome. The most certain result 
of the annexation of Alsace has‘ been to double the aggressive force 
of Russia, in case she should ever wish to realise the designs of 
aggrandisement that are attributed to her. If it were not invi- 
dious to attribute Machiavellic views to the eminent minister of a 
great power, one would be tempted to believe that Prince Gortschakof 
did not insist on guaranteeing the integrity of France, so that he 
might always be able to count on her assistance in case of a struggle 
with Germany. A Russian newspaper said not long ago: It is 
Russia now who holds the destinies of Europe in her hand. That is 
true, in the sense that it is Russia now on whom the maintenance 
of peace principally depends.’ 


III. 


Russia is beyond all doubt the state which will longest remain a 
danger to European peace—first, because the Russian people dreams 
of a future greatness which can only be realised by territorial exten- 
sions of such a kind as would break up the map of Europe; next, 
because the despotic system, which there flourishes in full vigour, 


(1) The Germans are perfectly aware of the dangers of their situation. I will only refer to 
the remarkable articles of the Gegenwart : “Geographisch Politischelage Deutchlands,”’ by 
Herr Von Hartmann. Situated inthe middle of Europe, says M. Hartmann, Germany 
is surrounded by three great and four small states. Three of this number, France, the 
Low Countries, and Denmark, are decided enemies. Austria, on the accession to power 
of a clerical cabinet, would become equally hostile. As for Russia, it is only the friend- 
ship of the sovereigns of the two countries that prevents the natural antagonism of 
Germans and Slavs from leading to an open breach. The political situation of Germany 
is, therefore, one of the most perilous, and for her defence she ought always to be able 
to dispose of a force equal to those of France and Russia together. 
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hands over the decision of war to the will of a single man. There 
can be no question of the pacific sentiments of the reigning Emperor. 
With a perfect comprehension of the true requirements of his empire, 
he has given himself up entirely to the fulfilment of those two great 
tasks which will immortalise his name—the abolition of serfdom, and 
the construction of railroads. When we reflect on the facilities that 
would have been offered to an ambition of conquest by the struggles 
of which Europe has recently been the theatre, we cannot help 
admiring the moderation of the Emperor Alexander. During the 
wars between France and Austria, then between Austria and Prussia, 
and at last between France and Germany, Russia might probably 
have extorted a price for her alliance in great concessions, or have 
carried off from each contest important ‘ rectifications of frontier.’ In 
abstaining from this she has only looked to her own interest; but it 
is no common merit to have seen that her true interest lay in peace, 
and not in war. 

At any rate, it is not the character of the Russian people that will 
drag them into military enterprises. The Slavic race in general, 
though very brave, is yet pacific by instinct. The best observers all 
agree in telling us that the Russian peasants are the gentlest and 
least quarrelsome of men. But the dreams of national greatness 
nourished by the most active part of the nation lead to war. How- 
ever apocryphal it may be, yet the famous testament of Peter the 
Great does, none the less for that, trace the lines of an ideal deeply 
graven in the minds of the Russian people. It is not to be contested 
that the traditional policy of Russia is to advance as far as the 
Danube, there to make herself mistress, and so one day reach Con- 
stantinople. The present rulers may not think of this; the country 
thinks of it, and will think of it for along while to come. It is certain 
too that the principle of nationalities and the sentiment of community 
of race, which gave birth to the Panslavic movement, put into the hands 
of Russia a weapon of formidable potency. If Turkey, Austria, and 
the Western Powers offer any obstacle to the development of the 
southern Slavs and Czechs, the latter will turn to Russia, and will 
challenge her, so to say, to strike a blow for the realisation of her 
projects of aggrandisement. Russia will not always have a sove- 
reign wise enough to resist such temptations; and so long as the 
system of that great country is purely despotic, a caprice of the 
master or the ambition of a minister is enough to open on this side 
a war of race and conquest. 

If the population of Turkey had only to choose between the domi- 
nation of the Ottomans and that of the Russians, it would be right, 
in the general interests of humanity, to wish that the second might 
replace the first. The country would be better administered, 
enlightenment and material well-being would spread more rapidly, 
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and the inhabitants would sooner reach such a degree of develop- 
ment as would fit them for governing themselves, and finally throw- 
ing off all despotism. But Russia will probably meet two insurmount- 
able obstacles in her designs of aggrandisement towards the south. 
In fact, between the Slavs of Poland and Galicia, and the Slavs of 
the Danube and the Balkan, there stretch, like a continuous wall, 
Wallachs, Hungarians, Germans, whose principle of nationalities 
claims independence, and who will not easily suffer themselves to be 
kept subject. In the second place, the Slavs of the south, Croats, 
Serbs, and Bulgarians, have preserved so ardent a love for liberty that 
they would never submit to the Muscovite yoke. Democratic Servia, 
with its government by constitution, is certainly better adapted 
than Russia to act as a centre of attraction for southern Slavs, and, 
according to all probability, it is Servia that will become the nucleus of 
the future confederation of the Balkan. A successful campaign may 
lead the Russians to Constantinople, but the Russians will not be 
the heirs to the Turks, geography and ethnography alike opposing 
them. The Danube and the Trans-Danubian peninsula will belong 
to the populations who dwell there. 

We may discover cause of war between Russia and three other 
great powers—Austria, Germany, and England. If, one day, under 
a less wise sovereign than Alexander, Russia resumes her designs 
upon Constantinople, she will meet on her path Austria, bent at any 
cost on opposing her. Austria, and particularly Hungary, so long 
as they have any strength left, will never suffer the Danube to 
become a Russian stream. A pacific Russia may be the ally of 
Austria; but Russia in search of conquest will have no more 
indomitable foe. It is for this reason that Panslavic Russia would fain 
destroy Austria, and that the Hungarians, who see the danger, seek 
allies against the Russians. Germany has manifestly the same 
interests as Austria in the East; she cannot, therefore, endure any 
more than Austria, unless superior necessity compels her, that Russia 
should advance on this side. There is here, at any rate, one germ 
of antagonism. The question of the Baltic provinces has not yet 
become a cause of misunderstanding between Russia and the Ger- 
mans. If Russia respects, as she has long done, the historical and 
guaranteed rights of these provinces, they would continue to be for 
the empire of which they form a part, a centre of culture and a 
nursery of good administrators, officers, professors, and men useful 
in all careers: But if, in order to Russify them, she attempts 
violently to impose upon them the Russian tongue and the orthodox 
faith, according to the wishes of the Muscovite party, the complaints 
of the Germans and the persecuted Protestants would inflame the 
national susceptibilities throughout the German empire. What is 
more grave, is the sentiment of rivalry visibly spreading between 
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Russians and Germans, in spite of the intimate alliance between the 
two governments. The Russian nation has not seen without envy, 
or at least without apprehension, the prodigious successes of its 
neighbours. The Germans are quite aware of the existence of such 
sentiments; they expect to have by-and-by to defend themselves 
against Russia, and they are preparing. Nothing is more dangerous 
than such a state of feeling between two great nations, who are con- 
vinced that one day they will come to blows. This conviction, if it 
persists, is enough to render the shock inevitable. On both sides 
they are becoming accustomed to consider one another as enemies, 
and are making ready to seize the instant for action, so as not to be 
attacked at an unfavourable moment. It was this sentiment which 
led to the Franco-German war. Those who, in Germany and Russia, 
desire peace, have then to fight against this idea by showing that 
between the two peoples, so long as they are content with their 
present frontiers, there exists no ground for dissension or anta- 
gonism. ; 

Between England and Russia there is only one cause for miis- 
understanding, but that is a grave one; it is India. It was to prevent 
Russia advancing to the East that the English undertook the 
Crimean war; and now, when the Russians are approaching the 
Indus by another road, they are asking whether they ought not to 
say to them, at the risk of a new war, Thus far shall you go, and no 
further. Resting on forts newly constructed on the Caspian Sea and 
the Sea of Aral, the Russians seem on the point of bringing the Khanate 
of Khiva under their power. Bokhara can scarcely long preserve its 
independence. Thus, ascending the Oxus by a sure and continuous 
advance, they will reach the Hindoo Koosh, and then they will only 
be a few marches from the Punjaub and Lahore. England is very 
undecided as to the attitude she ought to take. The Russians say, If 
we annex the Khanates, it is from no spirit of conquest, but as you 
yourselves acted in India, and as the Americans acted in Mexico, 
solely to protect our merchants against the attacks of barbarous 
neighbours. In England, reasonable people—and there are more 
reasonable people there than elsewhere—admit that the Russians 
are perfectly within their rights, and that they have for their evident 
task to make a road for their civilisation into Central Asia, to which 
only they have access. Not long ago the Times rightly said that it 
was not the concern of the English people, the trading nation above 
all others, to oppose the progress of the Russians, which must have 
the effect of opening to the commerce and cultivation of Europe an 
immense tract still barbarous, and the hardly explored region of 
Bokhara and Samarcand. But by the side of the sober people who 
speak thus, the bulk of the nation thinks otherwise. The majority 
of the nation is convinced that between the two states there isa 
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natural rivalry, and that it is for the sword to decide which of the 
two shall be master in Asia; that it is ignoble to concern themselves 
with pretended humanitarian interests, in the face of an aggressive 
empire, which has only one aim—the conquest of India; that there is 
no medium, no middle way; they must either stop Russia now, or 
prepare to surrender to her the Indian empire and its two hundred 
millions of inhabitants. 

It is probable, in fact, that one day Asia will undergo the rule of 
the Slavs, because there they will be at home, and because they 
will come there gradually as the result of a series of territorial 
annexations, while England will ever be cut off by the breadth of 
the globe. Meantime the two opinions which divide England on 
this subject will balance one another, and probably no ministry will 
take upon itself to declare against Russia a war without an issue, for 
having taken one more step in advance towards the Himalaya. 
Only the natural feeling of jealousy that animates the English in 
regard to Russia, will lead them irresistibly, in case of a European war, 
to join the enemies of that power by attacking her in the West; 
they will hope to divert her forces from the East, and thus arrest her 
continual aggrandisement in Asia. In fine, if Russia continues to 
extend slowly, step by step, her territory and her influence in Asia 
—and this is manifestly her mission—she will encounter no obstacle, 
and will have no attack to fear on the part of England. But if she 
is bent on advancing in Europe, she will probably find in front of 
her a triple alliance of Germany, Austria, and England. What we 
have to look for sooner or later is an alliance between France and 
Russia—one to reach the Rhine, the other the Danube. 


IV. 


The situation of Poland, though she seems reduced to impotence, 
is still even now a danger to European tranquillity. To cut into 
three fragments a nation founded on a marked ethnographical unity 
and on the secular tradition of a glorious history, and to distribute 
the territory thus cut in pieces among three neighbouring states, who 
had agreed to put to death this noble nationality,—such an act is so 
contrary to right and to the requirements of all regular progress, 
that it is impossible to reckon on a durable peace so long as this abuse 
of force continues unrepaired, or else until the remains of this nation 
are annihilated, I mean completely assimilated to its actual oppressors. 
The three severed fragments will constantly strive afresh to re- 
unite; and so, besides insurrections, which are to be continually 
feared, there will still remain the risk of occasions of conflict between 
the co-partitioners. This is the danger which is now present in 
Galicia. The Peles in Galicia, like the rest of the inhabitants of 
the Austrian provinces, enjoy a considerable degree of liberty. They 
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aspire to a still greater independence, and the aim of their efforts to 
attain a complete autonomy under the nearly nominal authority of 
the house of Habsburg. 

We can only applaud any extension of free institutions; unhap- 
pily the general situation is so warped as to produce grave risks of 
estrangement and hostility. Firstly, the Poles of Russia cannot see 
their countrymen of Austria independent and free without being 
tempted to procure the same advantages. Unlimited freedom at 
Lemberg, contrasted with the harshest of despotisms at Warsaw, is a 
constant provocation to insurrection. This is the inevitable result of 
the situation, even independently of the passions of men. The Russian 
government cannot view without extreme displeasure the establish- 
ment of free institutions in Galicia, which, however great the 
moderation displayed on one side or the other, form a constant 
danger for her rule in Poland. I have taken for granted the 
moderation and wisdom of the ruling party in Galicia; but will 
they always remain faithful to this pacific programme? Can they 
be sure that their country will not become a centre of Polish 
agitation and propagandism? Is not this contingency even 
very likely to come about, and will Austria be able to escape the 
responsibility of faults committed by the Galician provincial go- 
vernment ? 

Galicia contains one more source of international difficulties. 
One half of the inhabitants are Ruthenians of the Greek rite, whom 
their tongue, their faith, their alphabet, their subordinate position 
in respect of the Poles, naturally incline towards Russia. The 
Panslavic party calls them the oppressed brethren, and maintains an 
agitation for their deliverance from the ‘foreign yoke.’ Here it is 
not the Russian government, but the Russian people, who act; it 
is their aspirations and their passions that are engaged in this 
contest. It is, therefore, not easy to resolve the difficulty. 

Will Poland one day revive? If she is to recover her inde- 
pendence it will probably not be as the Poles have often hoped—by 
the succour of France or England. “ Heaven is so high, France is so 
far,” said Kosciuzko in despair of the salvation of his country. 
France could only reach the banks of the Vistula after traversing 
the whole of Germany, and unless some new Napoleon should arise, 
holding all Europe in his hand, it is not likely the French armies 
will take this road. England and France might urge Poland into 
revolt, and send her aid by sea ; but would that be enough to deliver 
Poland from the grip of Russia? And, besides, what chances would 
there be of the results of this distant intervention remaining? Are 
Anglo-French troops to go on mounting guard at Warsaw? Will 
France always march in agreement with England? "We must not 
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nurse illusions; the immensity and the closeness of Russia must 
sooner or later assure her the final advantage. 

But there is another power which may have a far more direct 
influence than France or England in restoring Poland, and that is 
unified Germany. Let us hope that war between Pangermanism and 
Panslavism can be avoided ; but if it were impossible to escape it, it is 
evident that the Germans would find in the restoration of Poland 
a rampart against the attacks of Russia, who may become much 
stronger than Germany, seeing that she has far more room for 
housing her future generations. It would not be paying too dearly 
for the erection of such a bulwark to sacrifice Galicia and the Polish 
part of the duchy of Posen. Germany, being as near as Russia, 
might continue to defend her work. She alone, too, can by her 
arms reach a definite result; for, starting from Keenigsberg, a 
single victorious campaign can carry the eagles to Moscow and 
Petersburg. 

The Poles will perhaps answer that if Germany were strong 
enough to inflict defeat on Russia, she would take Poland for her- 
self. It is impossible to foresee what may be the ambitious aims of 
a conqueror, but the German nation has no interest in subjugating 
a foreign race by means of force. She has, on the contrary, a 
palpable interest that Russia, resting upon Asia and on the sympathy 
of the Czechs, should not be able to attack her without at once find- 
ing herself face to face with the rampart of a vigorously reconstituted 
Poland. The growth of Germany is forcibly limited by the extent 
of the territory belonging to her. The growth of Russia may be 
said to have no limit; for the whole of Asia opens out before her, 
and her development is only arrested by the imperfections of her 
institutions and civilisation. Russia will then become one day far more 
powerful than Germany. If that comes to pass before pacific ideas 
reign among men, the Germanic confederation will no longer be 
secure. To have as subjects Poles ever ready for revolt would be a 
source of weakness. To have for an ally a great and independent 
Poland would, on the contrary, be an immense source of strength. 

This point is evident. What is less clear is whether in any case 
Poland ought to cling to her idea of complete separation from 
Russia. To examine such a question impartially one would have to 
forget the present and only consider the future. At the present day, 
crushed beneath a pitiless despotism, persecuted in her religious faith, 
her language and her traditions, despoiled of all political rights, and 
even of a portion of her civil rights, Poland is the most unfortunate 
of nations, and cannot do other than detest the oppressor. But the 
Russian people is good and mild, and if it should one day succeed in 
establishing a representative government and free institutions, there 
would no longer be any danger in forming with her, in concert with 
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Finland and the Baltic provinces, a federal state. This would be the 
means of avoiding rivalries und struggles that would be almost 
inevitable between a Poland and a Russia wholly separated from one 
another. Russians and Poles belong moreover to the same race, and 
one and the other alike could only gain by making a fraternal under- 
standing replace the antipathies of ages. 

It is perhaps a dream that will never be realised. Meantime 
the duty of the true friends of Poland is not to urge her on to 
unseasonable and desperate risings, as they have only too often done. 
If the Poles had acted with the same sagacity as the Hungarians ; 
if, resting on their historic traditions and on the few rights that 
Russia left to them up to 1830, they had, while claiming a more 
complete autonomy, developed the economic resources of the country 
and raised the intellectual and moral level of the lower classes, 
their situation would be far better to-day, and they would be far 
nearer the end they are so eager to attain. God forbid that I 
should complain against the heroic insurgents of the Vistula for their 
attempts to throw off the yoke that is crushing them. But nations 
require for success wisdom, foresight and perseverance, even more 
than military valour. 

Once Poland was the great power of Eastern Europe. A phrase 
explains her fall. History was right in giving to her annals the 
title of the ‘Anarchy of Poland.’ We cannot in our own days 
revolve too deeply the lesson contained in that terrible example. 


v. 

If the aggressive forces of Russia and Germany are a menace for 
the peace of Europe, the troubled situation of Austria creates an 
equal danger, for the dismemberment of this great power could not 
happen without occasioning formidable struggles. What places 
Austria in peril is, as we all know, the hostility of different nation- 
alities, all of them disposed to sacrifice the existence of the empire 
to their own development. The Hungarians did not hesitate to cut 
the empire-kingdom in two in order to reach complete autonomy, 
and a powerful party would still like to break entirely the weak 
bond that yet unites Cisleithania to Transleithania. The Poles only ask 
to leave Austria in order to re-establish the kingdom of Poland. The 
Roumanians would like to unite with their countrymen of the Princi- 
palities. The Slavs of the South dream of joining their brothers of 
Turkey in restoring the old Slavic empire of Douchan. The Czechs de- 
mand with threats an independence as complete as that which Hungary 
has got. Finally, the Germans, rather than be subordinate in a state 
ruled by Magyars and Czechs, would throw themselves towards the 
great Germany. LEvery race thus pursues an ideal and pushes on to 
a future which can only be realised by breaking up the unity of 
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Austria as it is. Nevertheless the preservation of Austria is one of 
the first of European interests, for it may become a bond of fusion 
between divers races, as Switzerland and Belgium are. The vast 
agglomerations which are forming under our eye on the exclusive 
foundation of identity of origin, menace the existence of the states 
in which different races exist side by side, united by the bond of 
historical recollections and moral affinities. With the federal system 
the different groups might become more happy and more free than 
in a single vast centralised kingdom. 

The interest of the different populations of Austria is evidently 
to maintain the existence of a state which should guarantee their 
autonomy, and which is henceforth too weak to oppress them. A 
second reason, which ought to make all Europe desire the preserva- 
tion of Austria, is the advantage of having in the centre of the Con- 
tinent a strong state forcibly devoted to peace. Unless there should 
come to power a feudal and ultramontane ministry mad enough to 
stake the existence of the empire on an attack upon Italy in the 
name of Rome, Austria will only think of her own defence, and will 
make no war except to stay the progress of Russia on the Danube. 

At the present moment, happily, the situation of Austria is excel- 
lent. The cordial interview of the Emperor Francis Joseph and the 
Emperor Alexander gave the government new strength against 
Panslavic agitations. The Conservative party remains master in 
Hungary ; the Galicians, and even the Czechs, seem to have reduced 
their requirements. Agriculture and industry are everywhere 
making unheard-of progress ; the budget is in equilibrium; wealth 
is swiftly augmenting, and, as a consequence, the populations are more 
contented. If Austria preserves liberty and peace for ten years 
more, the divers races will find themselves so well off as to lose all 
desire for quitting the union. 


VI. 


The so much dreaded decease of the state which is called the 
Sick Man, is generally looked upon as an inevitable cause of war. 
Russia, they say, will insist on seizing the heritage; Austria and 
England will oppose, and hence the conflict. In other days the only 
solution visible was a distribution of the spoil. In our own time 
people are beginning to understand that if the Turks disappear they 
leave successors, already designated—the Christian populations who 
occupy the territory of the empire. England long followed in the 
East a policy marked by little foresight, which threatened at every 
moment to end in war. She insisted on upholding the Ottoman 
power, tottering and feeble as it is, and with this aim she opposed 
the attempts at emancipation of the young and vigorous Slavic 
population, to whom belongs the future. 
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The Turks have many excellent qualities, but they can neither 
administer, nor work, nor maintain their number. They diminish 
rapidly, and the time will come when they will have disappeared. 
There only remain of them in Europe, it is alleged, some two or 
three millions. Western civilisation kills Orientals when they 
attempt to make it their own. Loans, for example, are rapidly 
leading Turkey to bankruptcy, while the railways will inevitably 
make the sluggish Mussulman fall back before the energies of the 
Christians. Free Servia is the centre round which the other Slavs, 
as they become successively enfranchised, will have to group them- 
selves. The Serbs govern themselves with great skill; they open 
roads, improve their agriculture, and keep out of debt. ‘They refrain 
from inopportune imitation of the West, and preserve their communal 
institutions, which are entirely republican, as well as their agrarian 
organization which guarantees equality. Bosnia, Montenegro, Bul- 
garia, must gradually unite with them. Later, they will have to 
stretch out their hands to the Greeks, to form with them a federal 
state. Such is the future whose gradual expansion ought to be 
favoured without urging the populations to a premature rebellion. 
It is enough to leave free action to economic laws, while favouring 
the intellectual development of the southern Slavs. This is what 
Russia has always done, and whatever ber ultimate designs, she was 
in this the organ of civilisation. This is the part which the eloquent 
bishop Strossmayer recommended to Hungary, and it is, in fact, the 
only means of avoiding the dangers of Panslavism. 


Vil, 


There is no country more sheltered against the chances of war, if 
she chooses to be so, than Italy. Like Spain, cut off from the rest 
of Europe by a barrier of lofty mountains, she possesses almost the 
advantage of an insular position. The ethnographical limits coin- 
cide with her natural frontiers, and none of her neighbours dreams 
of robbing her of any part of her territory. She has not, like 
Spain, a great colony to govern, and defend, and hold. Thus she is 
preserved from the necessity of having a navy, and is free from any 
Transatlantic complication. In Europe she cannot aim at being the 
preponderating power. She is not burdened with maintaining the 
balance of power; she has not to make her influence felt, if need be, 
with arms in her hand. Hence she may count on a future of peace 
which no attack from without will come to imperil. But will the 
Italian Government be always wise enough to understand that their 
first duty is to insure the intellectual, moral, economical, and artistical 
development of the peninsula, and that to throw themselves into 
war without provocation would be a madness and acrime? On this 
side we may perhaps conceive some apprehensions. 
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Italy is now admitted as the sixth great European power. She is 
proud of such a dignity, and would consider it a great misfortune to 
be despoiled of it. The other nations can only congratulate them- 
selves upon the appearance in European councils of a state which has 
so solid an interest in maintaining peace. Yet I think it would be 
better for the Italians if their country were to be looked upon as a 
state of the second rank, the chance would be less of their being 
drawn into the complications and struggles of which Europe may 
become the theatre. In 1871, when the question of the neutrality 
of the Black Sea threatened to lead to war, an Italian statesman was 
completely defining the policy of his country when he said that Italy 
ought to be “always independent, never isolated.” That meant 
apparently that in any conflict in which the Great Powers might be 
engaged, Italy could not remain neutral, like Switzerland or Spain, 
but ought to take sides with one or other of the belligerents. Italy 
then would enter upon a campaign simply because its intervention in 
the Crimea succeeded, and en account of that old tradition which is 
even now so commonly credited, that neutrals are generally sacrificed, 
and that peace is always made at their expense. 

It cannot be denied that small countries placed between powerful 
states, like Belgium or Holland, run some danger in case of war, but 
the situation of Italy is entirely different. She is completely cut off 
from the rest of Europe, none of her neighbours can dream of 
annexing her, and she is quite strong enough for her own defence. 
The policy of abstention would expose her to no risk, and it is com- 
mended to her by the evident interests of her populations. Nothing 
would justify that policy of active intervention towards which some 
Italian statesmen seem to lean. 

A few Italianissimi may dream of certain extensions of territory 
which may be justified by the principle of nationalities." They claim 
notably the Italian Tyrol, Trieste, and the towns on the shores of 
Dalmatia, in which the supremacy of Venice planted the use of the 
Italian tongue. Of these claims one only has any foundation. At the 
peace of 1859 Austria was wrong in wishing to keep herself on the 
banks of the Lake of Garda. But it is impossible to trace every- 
where the frontiers that exactly conform to ethnographical limits. 
Italy apparently does not think of claiming the canton of the Ticino 
because Italian is spoken there, any more than the Valais will ask 
for the vale of, the Lesia, beyond Monte Rosa, on the pretext that 
German is spoken there. The Italian Tyrol may be happy, free, 
prosperous, and may preserve its language like the Ticino, without 


(1) In certain programmes for primary instruction we find, after the mention of Italy: 
Provincie italiane soggette ad altre nazione. (See Programmi di Pietro Rossi, Napoli, 1871, 
page 31.) In the programme of the normal schools I find Altri Stati Italiani: Stati 
dependenti dall’ Austria, San Marino, Malta, la Corsica, i} Cantone Ticino. The theory of 
nationalities thus founded on language leads to war equally with that of natural frontiers. 
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forming part of Italy. As for Trieste, that port is necessary to 
Austria, and it would be of no use to Italy. It would therefore be 
madness to take it from the one to give it to the other. 

Dalmatia is Slavic, it must sooner or later be united to Bosnia, of 
which it is neither more nor less than the shore. The Dalmatian 
towns, Zara, Sebenico, Ragusa, Cattaro, are now places of no im- 
portance, and their union to Italy would give them none. The 
whole Turkish peninsula will one day form a powerful Slavic state, 
of which the Dalmatian ports, when they have been connected with the 
interior by railroads, will constitute the outlets prepared by nature 
herself. Italy will be wise enough not to covet what according to 
geographical, ethnographical, and economical necessities ought not to 
belong to her. 

What disturbs Italy, what urges her to arm, and to lean upon 
Germany, are the fears inspired by the clerical league. It is mani- 
fest that the clericals in Austria, Spain, and France aim at 
authority in order to defeat Italy and re-constitute the temporal 
power. If legitimacy were restored in France, and it is far from 
impossible, a crusade to Rome would be to be feared. It would be an 
insensate proceeding, and the clerical newspapers of France do the 
greatest injury to the cause of their country abroad in even naming 
it, for they rouse in England, in Germany, and above all, in Italy, an 
open or secret hostility against France, who is thus made to pose as. 


the knight-errant of the old régime. Let us hope that the French 
nation will never tolerate such madness. 


Vill. 


The Scandinavian states, though situated far from the usual 
theatre of the great European wars, are not protected against all 
danger. Denmark still nourishes a profound resentment for the 
blow that she received in 1864, and so long as Germany keeps the 
Danish cantons, which call for their reunion with the country 
from which they were separated by violence, this sentiment will 
endure. At the beginning of the war of 1870 it needed, we are 
told, most urgent counsels from Russia to hinder Denmark from 
taking a part in it. Sweden, on her side, fears the ambitious aims of 
her powerful neighbour on the east, who has already on several 
occasions grown larger at her expense. Until the progress of inter- 
national justice and the spread of a right understanding of the true 
interests of peoples shall have dispelled these dangers, there is a 
combination which will help to maintain security and peace in these 
regions. Sweden, Denmark, and Norway would have to be united 
by a bond of a very loose kind, like the military and commercial 
alliance existing between Bavaria and North Germany. It would be 
a guarantee against the dangers coming from either east or south. 
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There are certain circumstances in which Sweden might adopt an 
aggressive policy. Sweden always regrets the loss of Finland. In 
the Finland towns Scandinavian sympathies are still very strong. 
There is no anti-Russian movement, because their autonomy is 
respected, but if they ever attempt to Russify it, as happens in the 
Baltic provinces, then an indomitable spirit of resistance will spring 
up. If one day a decisive war were to break out between Russia and 
Germany allied to England and Austria, it would not be impossible 
that Sweden might join in the coalition, provided she could foresee 
that Russia would be thrust far enough back to the east to relieve 
her from fear of ultimate vengeance from her powerful neighbour.* 
Since M. de Lavalette proclaimed, with an effect not yet for- - 
gotten, the famous doctrine of great agglomerations, so amply applied 
since then, the small states tremble for their existence. So long 
as Napoleon III. reigned in France, Belgium, with the liveliest dis- 
quiet, scrutinised the horizon in the south, and now Holland seems 
little better assured on the side of the east. The creation of the 
kingdom of the Low Countries, comprising the countries united of 
old under the House of Burgundy, was certainly the best work of 
the Congress of Vienna, and the undoing of it in 1830 was a great 
blunder, as is clearly seen in our day. Holland and Belgium united 
could defend themselves against annexation to Germany by their 
Latin population of the South, and against annexation to France by 
their Germanic population of the North. Holland brought into union 
her navy and her colonies, Belgium her industry and mineral wealth. 
A state of ten millions of souls, concentred on a small territory and 
disposing of immense resources, formed between France and Germany 
a respectable barrier and a very serious force on which neither of 
the two great powers would have cared to turn their backs. Now 
that the kingdom of the Low Countries has been cut in two frag- 
ments, as if to render their absorption the more easy, we may always 
fear combinations and bargains like those which Napoleon seems to 
have offered to Prussia. It would be desirable that, with the consent 
of Europe, a federal bond should be established between Belgium 
and Holland without interfering with the independence of either in 
respect of their internal affairs. It would be to reduce the chances 
of war on this side, by diminishing the temptations to conquest on 
the part of neighbours. The interest of Europe is evidently to 
strengthen states comprising various nationalities, like Austria, 
Switzerland and Belgium, in order to avoid as far as possible that 


(1) In November, 1854, Sweden concluded a treaty of alliance with the Western 
Powers. She was to act in Finland in the spring of 1855. An article by M. Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, in the Gegenwart of the 30th of November, 1872, shows that if the question of 


frontiers was once settled between Denmark and Germany, the Scandinavians would 
return to the latter. 
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universal shock of races which threatens to bring us back to the 
feuds of the Barbarians of the fourth century. 


IX. 

England was once one of the most war-loving peoples of Europe. 
The English, like the old Normans, had a passion for fighting, and 
they fought admirably, for they were seldom defeated and they 
constantly defeated the others. They imagined it to be their duty 
constantly to interfere in the affairs of the Continent to maintain the 
‘European balance.’ They were insatiable in their desire for 
colonies ; they seized them from Spain, from France, from Holland, 
and each peace brought them new possessions. They aimed at 
occupying strategical points in all waters. This period of military 
glory and external greatness coincided with the reign of the aristo- 
cracy. At the present day, when middle-class and democratic ideas 
are paramount, the English say: We have contracted an enormous 
debt which weighs on all transactions, and burdens us with heavy 
sacrifices. We have shed our blood to maintain the balance on the 
Continent, and this balance is no more than an empty word, an 
obsolete idea, that existing realities are irresistibly destroying. 
We have not therefore attained the end for which we fought so 
tenaciously. Having to keep up a powerful navy, we cannot main- 
tain troops enough to measure ourselves with the continental powers, 
who by means of universal service can place a million and a half of 
soldiers in the field. We cannot enlarge our island, and of colonies 
we have already only too many. Of what use is it to be supreme in 
all seas, and to have our flag waving on the peaks of the Himalaya, 
if at home we cannot give to all bread and instruction? It is not 
when you haye a million paupers in receipt of relief, that you have 
any right to fling away capital on battle-fields in each of the four 
corners of the universe. To seek the happiness of its subjects, and 
not to rule antipodean empires, is the true mission of a modern state. 

England is become the most pacific of nations; first, under the 
influence of the ideas we have just summed up; next, because war 
may cause her overthrow, while victory can offer her no advantage; 
finally, as the result of a Christian horror of bloodshed. The close 
relations of nations with one another, the spread of ideas of 
philanthropy and cosmopolitanism, the absurdity of employing 
violence to settle the differences of civilised peoples, the more general 
knowledge of economic principles, all these and a variety of other | 
influences inspire in the enlightened men of every country a very 
lively repugnance towards war, which was never felt in earlier times. 
But in other countries these feelings are counterbalanced by ambi- 
tion, rancour, hereditary hostilities, or else they are without influence 
on the decision of governments. In England, on the contrary, they 
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are strengthened by the seriousness of the national character, and by 
the profound action of a genuine Christianity. I had an opportunity 
of appreciating the strength of such sentiments in attending some 
parliamentary sittings in July, 1870. While M. Ollivier was going to 
war with “a light heart,” and while Germany and France were massing 
their legions with a warlike intoxication that was almost jubilant, 
the English statesmen were overwhelmed with chagrin at the idea 
of this event, though, as they well knew, it could never touch their 
own shores. I saw Mr. Gladstone fall back upon his seat, pale, his 
voice broken, his features drawn down with distress, as if he had 
seen unrolled before his eyes the picture of the massacres of that 
appalling war. The French supposed that England would come to 
her aid, and they bear her some grudge for failing todo so. The 
English sympathize sincerely with the misfortunes of their former 
allies; but they could not forget that it was to make head against 
the formidable fleet constructed by Napoleon III. that they had 
built their great iron-clads; and if now France has to reduce her 
navy to augment her army, it is certainly not England who will 
complain, Napoleon had begun the war of 1870 in face of the 
most urgent remonstrances from the English Government, which, 
relying on the express words of the Treaty of Paris, demanded that 
recourse should be had to the good offices of neutrals, before appeal- 
ing to arms. England, alarmed by the publication of the Benedetti 
Treaty, and fearing that the victorious empire would seize Belgium, 
had concluded treaties with the two belligerents guaranteeing the 
independence of this little country. In effect, it was an alliance with 
Germany to prevent the designs of conquest which she attributed to 
Napoleon. She could not, then, after Sedan turn against Prussia, 
whose victories assured her the very objects she had in view. We 
must not forget besides, that the traditional policy of England is to 
lean upon Germany. It was in concert with Germany that she 
defeated Lewis XIV. and Napoleon. Ever since the existence of 
Prussia her alliance with England has nearly always been close. 
Frederick II., confronting a European coalition, had no other ally. 
If it were necessary one day to arrest the march of Russia towards 
Constantinople, the English could not dispense with Austria and 
Germany. France, therefore, can only expect from England a 
benevolent neutrality, which would give place to a declared 
hostility in case of an alliance with Russia. England is often 
reproached on the Continent with the policy of effacement which she 
has followed for some years, and which is pronounced unworthy of a 
great country. A single consideration explains it; England is an 
island, and is barely a European state. As Mr. Grant Duff recently 
said in Parliament, England is not only an American, Australian, 
Oceanic power, she is also incomparably the greatest power of Asia. 
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We must not therefore expect to see a country with such vast 
interests in the world follow the same line of conduct as a state ex- 
clusively European. 

Is England then devoted to perpetual peace, and is her aversion for 
war so intense that nothing again will induce her to fight? I think 
not. A part of the nation is very sensitive to the ironical manner in 
which people talk on the Continent of the “ abasement of England,” 
and the old love of combat re-awakens. There are besides three causes 
for which the English would probably take up arms—Belgium, Con- 
stantinople,and Canada. The treaties concluded by England in July, 
1870, with France and Germany, seem to show that England would 
defend Belgium. She would do so because she has guaranteed its 
neutrality, and she would not leave her signature to be protested ;' 
next, because she would cease to feel herself secure if a great con- 
tinental power occupied Antwerp. England does not wish Russia 
to occupy Constantinople, because that would make her paramount 
in the Mediterranean, and would threaten India. Only Russia 
seems to have chosen another plan, Central Asia, which will lead her 
more surely and inevitably to rule over the whole Asiatic continent. 
What would determine England to defend Canada is not interest, but 
point of honour. She has no interest in preserving the nominal 
bond which connects her with this colony; on the contrary, she 
must desire very sincerely that it should be broken as soon as 
Canada can stand by herself. The present situation is manifestly 
full of dangers and contradictions. Canada enjoys a complete 
autonomy. Now it is contrary to the interests of the two parties that 
one free country should be subjected to the resolutions of another 
free country,” and that one parliament should engage the responsi- 
bility of another parliament. Suppose England engaged in a war 
with the United States on behalf of some exclusively English 
interest. Canada is not concerned; it disapproves English policy ; 
and nevertheless, behold, she is in spite of herself involved in war 
with her neighbours with whom she only desires to live in good 
understanding. Take the opposite case. Canada pursues conduct 
towards the United States of which England disapproves; the 
parliament of the Dominion declines to make the concessions that 


(1) It will be objected that England did not defend Denmark. No doubt; but it was 
precisely to save Belgium that she abandoned Denmark. The English Government 
wished to protect this little country by a common agreement with France; but the latter 
having demanded territorial compensations, England refused. To alienate Germany 
definitively, without making sure of France, would have been to sacrifice Belgium. 
With a sovereign like Napoleon III. the danger was plain. The English Government 
understood it, and the revelations of the Benedetti Treaty showed she was right. This 
point in contemporary history has always been imperfectly understood on the Continent. 

(2) For instance, four times already an Australian parliament has voted a law author- 
ising marriage between brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law. Four times England has 
opposed her veto to a measure recommended by the peculiar conditions of Australia. 
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England finds equitable, or fails to secure respect for the frontiers of 
the neighbouring state. The English have to fight for matters that 
they cannot control. Is that just and reasonable? If England 
could impose her decisions upon Canada through the medium of the 
Governor, it would be natural that she should bear the responsibility. 
As it is, she has responsibility without power. 

The bond which still subsists, lays heavy burdens on the English 
nation, and provides no advantage in return. Far from guarantee- 
ing the independence of the Dominion, it compromises it. In fact, 
in case of war with America, it is recognised that England could not 
defend Canada. Therefore, in case of conflict, Canada would be invaded 
and lost. Sever the bond, and Canada will not be attacked. Thus this 
bond provokes danger, and does nothing towards conjuring it away. 
Besides, should the Dominion become independent, the chances of 
conflict between England and America would be much lessened. 
America will be better disposed to respect her sister republic, than 
the dependency of a monarchy against which she has cherished a long 
rancour that is barely appeased. 

What is true of Canada, will soon become so of Australia. The 
authority that the mother country exercises is null, since it cannot 
prevent the Australian parliament from protective tariffs, which 
strike English products like the rest. Suppose a war with Russia 
or France, would it not be deplorable that Melbourne or Sydney 
should be ransomed or sacked for a purely European quarrel which, 
at the Antipodes, was not so much as understood. 

England, by surrendering the Ionian Islands, gave a fine example 
of disinterestedness, as well as a proof of her appreciation of the 
requirements of modern times. She is ready also to enfranchise her 
colonies of English origin at the first request. But it is time for the 
Dominion, at any rate, to have done with a complex responsibility 
which is equally perilous for the two parties. As soon as a false 
position is made plain it ought to be abandoned, without waiting 
for complications, which would disclose the danger to all eyes, and 
would at the same time prevent the application of a remedy because 
the national dignity would be compromised. 

But is it then necessary for England to disarm, as some friends of 
peace advised her, supposing that the golden age was about to begin ? 
No. In a society where there are many brigands, it is the good and 
pacific who ought to be the best armed. England is the fortress of 
freedom in Europe; it is essential in the interests of civilisation and 
humanity that she should be impregnable. Whatever you do, the 
causes of war abound on our continent. An occasion may present 
itself when substantial interests, and no mere considerations of 
prestige, influence, and glory would command action; it is well, 
therefore, to be ready. The mere fact that England is ready to act, 
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and that she is known to be so, constitutes in itself a strong pledge 
for the order and peace of Europe. 


x. 

The United States were, and perhaps still are, the country that 
cherishes peace most, and loves it from the highest motives. The 
more morality and intelligence are developed in a country, the more 
that country will detest war, because war is disastrous to prosperity, 
to virtue, and to freedom, and ordinarily leads to anarchy or despot- 
ism. In the United States the people governs itself, and is en- 
lightened enough to see that upon it would fall all the burdens and 
all the sufferings of war. 

The pacific spirit of Penn, the religious spirit.of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the just and loftily humane spirit of Washington, commu- 
nicated to the whole nation a moral temper far above that of other 
peoples. From the beginning of human societies there is none to 
approach that which grew up in New England down to the time 
when Europe flooded it with the rising tide of its emigrants. The 
moral force of the primitive nucleus must have been very powerful 
to be able to prevail, as it still does, over the impure elements which 
it has had to assimilate. 

In the present day the American people is no longer so pacific as 
it once was, for various reasons. To begin with, the mixture with 
European emigration has lowered political morality. Next, the 
marvellous growth of the great republic inspires it with a pride 
which is perhaps intelligible, but which leads it to fail in the respect 
due to other nations, and somewhat to disregard their just suscepti- 
bilities. The founders of the state enunciated the principle that the 
Union ought not to meddle with the affairs of Europe. It has 
remained faithful to this programme up to the present day; but 
from time to time there are signs of a readiness to forsake it, and 
reasons for fearing that in the future this may happen. 

Desire of territorial aggrandisement begins to operate. Certain 
parties go for the annexation, by force of arms if need be, of Canada, 
of Mexico, of Central America, and the Antilles. Still, Congress has 
recently given proof of a sagacity which was hardly expected, and 
which no European nation would probably have displayed, by refusing 
to sanction the purchase of two islands in the Antilles, and by abstain- 
ing, in spite of the most violent provocatives, from intervention in 
the civil war of Cuba. We have to hope that this spirit of modera- 
tion will last. The still unpeopled territory of the Union offers 
room for hundreds of millions of men, and if it succeeds in upholding 
its noble institutions, its power of attraction will be strong enough 
to draw into it the whole American continent without the employ- 
ment of force. A free government, a modern republic, ought not to 
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make conquests. Even before accepting populations which should 
seek to be received into the confederation, it ought to examine 
whether they are worthy of it, or whether they would not introduce 
into it an element of inferiority and disorder. 

The most threatening circumstance for the repose of the world, 
and the most to be regretted from the point of view of progress, 
is the inveterate hostility of the Americans to the English. This 
hostility, kept up as it is by the press, by the school, by traditions, 
by families, and envenomed at each instant by the agitations of the 
forum, is a thing against nature, and whoever contributes to feed it 
commits a crime of /ése-humanité. The two countries have none but 
common interests. America produces the cotton, the grain, the 
meat of which England has need; England, the iron, stuffs, the 
fabrics, which she can manufacture cheaper than America. Their 
exchanges are already gigantic; they ought to double, or even 
triple, for the advantage of both. It is distressing to hear Americans 
of to-day speak of such a contingency as war; it was not so 
that their fathers used to talk; those worthies felt a religious 
horror of war, and they knew that they owed to the world, the 
example of a democracy euitable towards all. It must again be 
admitted that the Americans have always proposed the solutions 
which are most conformable to justice and the most favourable to the 
sentiments of brotherhood among nations. They have often proposed, 
and always accepted, an appeal for arbitration as the rule for the 
settlement of international difficulties, and at the Congress of Paris 
they urged the recognition of the equitable principle of the immunity 
of private property in war, alike on land and sea, which England 
committed the blunder of rejecting. 

If one day English institutions should become entirely democratic, 
it is not impossible that a federal bond should attach all the 
branches of the great Anglo-Saxon family to one another in 
spite of the distance that divides them. Such a bond would be more 
natural and more advantageous than that which to-day binds England 
to her colonies. 

Emte bE Laveteye. 
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Ir was a dark and stormy night in December. Everybody in the 
house had long been in bed and asleep; but, deeply interested in 
the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, I had prolonged my reading 
until the small hours had begun to increase, and I heard the bells of 
the Capucin convent strike for two o’clock. I then laid down my 
book, and began to reflect upon it. The fire had nearly burned out, 
and, unwilling yet to go, I threw on to it a bundle of canne 
and a couple of sticks, and again the fresh flame darted out, and 
gave a glow to the room. Outside, the storm was fierce and passionate. 
Gusts beat against the panes, shaking the old windows of the palace, 
and lashing them with wild rain. At intervals a sudden blue light 
flashed through the room, followed by a trampling roar of thunder 
overhead. The fierce Libeccio howled like a wild beast around the 
house, as if in search of its prey, and then died away, disappointed 
and growling, and after a short interval again leaped with fresh fury 
against the windows and walls, as if maddened by their resistance. 
As I sat, quietly gazing into the fire and musing on many shadows 
- of thought that came and passed, my imagination went back into the 
far past, when Marcus Aurelius led his legions against the Quadi, 
the Marcomanni, and the Sarmati, and brought before me the 
weather-beaten tent in which he sat so many a bleak and bitter 
night, after the duty of the day was done, and all his men had 
retired to rest, writing in his private diary those noble meditations, 
which, though meant solely for his private eye, are one of the most 
precious heritages we have of ancient life and thought. I seemed to 
see him there in those bleak wilds of Pannonia, seated by night in 
his tent. At his side burns a flickering torch. Sentinels silently 
pace to and fro. The cold wind flirts and flaps the folds of the 
Preetorium, and shakes the golden eagle above it. Far off is heard 
the howl of the wolf prowling through the shadowy forests that 
encompass the camp ; or the silence is broken by the sharp shrill cry 
of some night bird flying overhead through the dark. Now and 
then comes the clink of armour from the tents of the cavalry, or the 
call of the watchword along the line, or the neighing of horses as the 
Circuitores make their rounds. He is ill and worn with toil and care. 
He is alone; and there, under the shadow of night, beside his camp- 
table, he sits and meditates and writes upon his waxen tablets 
those lofty sentences of admonition to duty and encouragement to 
virtue, those counsellings of himself to heroic action and patient 
endurance of evil and tranquillity of life, that breathe the highest spirit 
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of morality and philosophy. Little did he think, in his lonely 
watches, that the words he was writing only for himself would still be 
cherished after long centuries had passed away, and would be 
pondered over by the descendants of nations which were then uncul- 
tured barbarians, as low in civilization as the Pannonians against 
whom he was encamped. Yet of all the books that ancient literature 
has left us, none is to be found containing the record of higher and 
purer thought, or more earnest and unselfish character. As I glanced 
up at the cast of the Capitoline bust of him which stood in the corner 
of my room, and saw the sweet melancholy of that gentle face, ere 
care and disappointment had come over it and ruled it with lines 
of age and anxiety, a strange longing came over me to see him and 
hear his voice, and a sad sense of that great void of time and space 
which separated us. Where is he now? what is he now? I asked 
myself. In what other distant world of thought and being is his 
spirit moving? Has it any remembrance of the past—has it any 
knowledge of the present? Yet the hand that wrote is now but 
dust which may be floating about the mausoleum where he was 
buried, near the Vatican, or perhaps lying in that library of the 
popes upon some stained manuscript of this very work it wrote, to 
be blown carelessly away by some studious abbé as he ranges it on 
its shelf among the other precious records of the past. 

The hand is but dust, but the thoughts that it recorded are fresh 
and living as ever. Since he passed from this world, how little pro- 
gress have we made in philosophy and morality! Here in this little 
book are rules for the conduct of life which might shame almost 
any Christian. Here are meditations which go to the root of things, 
and explore the dim secret world which surrounds us, and return 
again, as all our explorations do, unsatisfied. All these centuries 
have passed, and the same questions we still ask, and find no 
answer. Where he is now he knows the secret, or he is beyond the 
desire to know it. The mystery is solved for him, which we are 
guessing, and his is either a larger, sweeter life, growing on and on 
—or everlasting rest. A stoic, he found comfort in his philosophy, 
as great perhaps as we Christians find in our faith. He believed in 
his gods as we believe in ours. How could they satisfy a mind 
like his? How could these impure and passionate existences, given 
to human follies and weaknesses, to low intrigues, to vulgar jealousies, 
to degraded loves, satisfy a nature so high, so self-denying, so earnest, 
so pure? Yet they were his gods; to them he sacrificed, in them he 
trusted, looking forward to a calm future with a serenity at least 
equal to ours, undisturbed by misgivings; believing in justice, and 
in unjust gods—believing in purity, and in impure gods. 

“No!” said a mild voice, “I did not believe in impure and 
unjust gods.” 
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And looking up, I saw before me the calm face of the emperor and 
philosopher of whom I was thinking. There he stood before me 
as | knew him from his busts and statues, with his full brow and 
eyes, his sweet mouth, his curling hair, now a little grizzled with 
age, and a deep meditative look of tender earnestness upon his face. 

I know not why I was not startled to see him there, but I was 
not. It seemed to me natural, as events seem in a dream. The 
realities, as we call those facts which are merely visionary and 
transitory, vanished ; and the unrealities, as we call those of thought 
and being, usurped their place. Nothing seemed more fitting than 
that he should be there. To the mind all things are possible and 
simple, and there is no time or space in thought which annihilates 
them. 


I arose to greet my guest with the reverence due to such a 
presence. 

“Do not disturb yourself,” he said, smiling; ‘I will sit here, if 
you please ;” and so speaking, he took the seat opposite me at the 
fire. “Sit you,” he continued, “and I will endeavour to answer 
some of the questions you were asking of yourself.” 

“Had I known your presence I should hardly, perhaps, have 
dared to ask such questions, or at least in such a form,” I said. 

“Why not ask them of me if you ask them of yourself?” he 
answered. ‘They were just and natural in themselves, and the 
forms of things are of little use to one who cares for the essence— 
just as the forms of the divinities I believed in are of no conse- 
quence compared to their essences. What we call thoughts are but 
too often mere formulas, which by dint of repetition we finally get 
to believe are in themselves truths, while they are in fact mere dead 
husks, having no life in them, and which by their very rigidity 
prevent life. No single statement, however plausible, can contain 
truth, which is infinite in form and in spirit. If we are to talk together, 
let us free ourselves, if we can, from formulas, since they only check 
growth in the spirit, and, so to speak, are mere inns at which we 
rest for a moment on account of our weariness and weakness. If we 
stay permanently in them we narrow our minds, dwarf our 
experience, and make no more progress. For what is truth but a 
continual progression towards the divine ?”’ 

“Yet would you say that formulas are of no use; that we should 
not in them sum up the best of our thought ?” 

“Undoubtedly they are useful. They are trunks in which we 
pack our goods. But as we acquire more goods, we must have larger 
and even larger trunks. It is only dead formulas which kill, and the 
tendency of formulas is to die and thus to repress thought. Look at 
the nutshell that holds the precious germ of the future tree. It is 
a necessary prison of a moment; but as that germ quickens and 
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spreads the shell must give way, or death is the consequence. The 
‘ infinite truth can be comprehended in no formula and no system. 
All attempts to do this have resulted in the same end—death. Every 
religious creed should be living, but every Church formalises it into 
barren words and shapes, and ere long, Faith—that is, the living, 
aspiring principle—dies, wrapped up in its formal observances or 
rigid statements, and becomes like the dead mummies of the Egyptians 
—the form of life, not the reality.” 

“Too true,” I answered, “all history proves it. Every real and 
thinking man feels it. As habits get the better of our bodies, so 
conventions and formulas get the better of our minds. But pray 
continue ; I only listen; and pardon me for interrupting you.” 

“ What I say has direct relation to the questions you were asking 
when I entered. There is a grain, often many grains, of truth in 
every system of religion, but complete Truth in none. If we wait 
until we attain the perfect before adhering to one, we shall never arrive 
at any. Each age has its religious ideas, which are the aggregate 
of its moral perceptions influenced by its imaginative bias, and these 
are shapen into formulas or systems, which serve as inns, or churches 
or temples of worship. These bégin by representing the highest 
reach of the best thought of the age, but soon degenerate into com- 
monplaces—thought moving on beyond them, and of its very 
vitality of nature seeking beyond them. At these inns the commen 
mass put up, and the host or priest controls them while they are 
there, and society organizes them, and so a certain g%od is attained. 
In what you call the ancient days, when I lived on the earth, I 
found a system already built and surrounded by strong bulwarks of 
power. To strike at that was to strike at the. existence of society. 
A religious revolution is a social revolution; one cannot alter a Faith 
without altering everything out of which it is moulded. To do that, 
more evil might result than good. Man’s nature is such that if you 
throw down the temple of his worship at once, assaulting its very 
foundations, you do not improve his faith—you bug too often annihilate 
it, so implanted is it in old prejudices, in the forms stamped on the 
heart in youth, and in the habits of thought. It is only by gradual 
changes that any real good can be done—by enlarging and developing 
the principles of truth which already exist, and not by overthrowing 
the whole system at once.” 

“But in the religious system to which you gave your adherence,” 
I exclaimed, “what was there grand and inspiring? What truth 
was there out of which you could hope to develop a true system ? for 
certainly you could not believe in the divinities of your day.” 

“Reverence to the gods that were,’ he answered, “to a power 
above and beyond us. Recognition of divine powers and attributes. 
This lay as the corner-stone of our worship, as it does of yours.” 

VOL. XIII. N.S. ny) 
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“«¢ Almost,” I cried, “it seems to me worse to worship such gods 
as yours then to worship none at all, Their attributes were at best 
only human, and their conduct low and unworthy, their passions 
sensual and debased. Any good man would be ashamed to do the 
acts calmly attributed to the divinities you worshipped. This, in 
itself, must have had a degrading influence on the nation. How 
could man be ashamed of any act allowed and attributed to the 
gods P” 

“Your notions on this point are natural,’ he calmly answered, 
“but they are completely mistaken. There is no doubt that in every 
system of religion the tendency is to humanize and, to a certain 
extent, degrade God. To attribute to Him our own passions is, with 
the mass, universal. To deify man or to humanize God is the rule. 
You deify that beautiful character named Christ, and you humanize 
God by representing Him as inspired with anger and cruelty beyond 
anything in our system. You attribute to Him a scheme of the 
universe which is to me abhorrent. Will you excuse me if I state 
thus plainly how it strikes one who belonged to a different age and 
creed, and who therefore cannot enter into the deep-grained prejudices 
and ideas of your century and faith?” 

‘Speak boldly,” I said. “Do not fear to shock me. Iam s0 
deeply planted that I do not fear to be upreoted in my faith. And, 
besides, that is not truth which does not court assault, sure to be 
strengthened by it. If you can overthrow my faith, overthrow it.” 

“ That I should be most unwilling todo,” heanswered. “No word 
would I say to produce such a result. In your faith there isa noble and 
beautiful truth, which sheds a soft lustre over life; and in my own 
day the pure and philosophic spirit of Jesus of Nazareth was recog- 
nised by me and reverenced. “Tis not of Him I would speak, but 
rather of the general scheme of the regulation of this world by God 
that I alluded to; and I yet pause, fearing to shock you by a simple 
statement of this creed.” 


“T pray you do,not hesitate; speak! I am ready and anxious 
to hear you.” 

“Tt is only in answer to what you say of the acts and passions 
attributed by us to our divinities, as constituting a clear reason why 
we should not reverence them, that I speak. You attribute to your 
God omnipotence, omniscience, and infinite love. Yet in his omni- 
potence he made first a world, and then placed in it man and 
woman, whom he also made and pronounced good. In this, accord- 
ing to your belief, He was mistaken. The man and woman proved 
immediately not to be good; and He, omnipotent as He was, was 
foiled by another power named Satan, who upset at once his whole 
scheme. After infinite consideration and in pity for man, He could 
or did invent no better scheme of redeeming him than for himself, 
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or an emanation from himself, to take the form of man, and suffer 
death through their wickedness and at their hands. Thus man, by 
adding to the previous fault the crime of killing God on the earth, 
acquired a claim to be saved from the consequences of his first fault. 
A new crime affords a cause of pardon for a previous fault simply of 
disobedience. What was this first fault which induced God to drive 
the first man and woman out of the Paradise He had made for them ? 
Simply that they ate an apple when they were prohibited. Is any 
Pagan legend more absurd than this? Then for the justice of God— 
on what principle of right can the subsequent crime and horror 
without example of killing God, or a person, as you say, of the 
Trinity, afford a reason for removing from man a penalty previously 
incurred ? When one remembers that you assume God to be omni- 
scient as well as omnipotent, and that He might have made any other 
scheme, by simply forgiving man,.or obliging him to redeem himself 
by doing good and acting virtuously, instead of committing a crime 
and a horror, this belief becomes still more strange. Nor can you 
explain it yourself; you only say it is a mystery which is beyond 
your reason, but none the less true. Yet though it offends all sense 
of justice and right in my mind, you believe it and adhere to it as 
a corner-stone of your faith. Are you sure I do not offend you?” 

“Pray goon,” Isaid. “ When you have said it is a mystery, you 
have said all. Shall man, with his deficient reason, pretend to under- 
stand God? This is a truth revealed to us by his only begotten Son, 
Jesus Christ, who was himself in a human form; and when God 
reveals to us a mystery, shall we not believe it? Shall we measure 
Him by our feeble wits ?” 

“Ido not mean to argue with you. This is furthest from my 
intention ; though I might say this holds good of us in the ancient - 
days, as well as with you now. I only wish, however, to show you 
that you believe what you acknowledge to be. beyond reason—a 
mystery, as you call it. You believe this, and yet you despise the 
Pagan. for believing what his gods told him, simply because it was 
unreasonable or ridiculous.” 

“The question,” I said, “is very different; but let it pass. Pray 
go on.” 

“ Your God is a God of infinite love, you say. Yet in the opinion 
of many of you, at least, this infinitely loving God, omnipotent, and 
having the power to make man as He chose—omniscient, and know- 
ing how to make him good and happy if He wished to—has chosen in 
his love to make him weak and impotent, to endow him with passions 
which are temptations to evil, to afflict him with disease and pain, to 
render him susceptible to torments of every kind, and sufferings 
beyond his power to avoid, however he strive to be good and 
virtuous and obedient. And then at the last, after a life of suffer- 
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ing and struggle here, either to save him and make him eternally 
happy; or if He so elect, without any reason intelligible to you or 
any one, to plunge him into everlasting torment, from which he can 
never free himself. Now, I ask you in what respect is such a God 
better than Jupiter, who, even according to the lowest popular 
notions, whatever were his passions, was at least placable; who, 
whatever were his follies, was not a demon like this ? And when one 
takes into consideration the fact that there is not a humane man 
living who would not be ashamed to do to his own child, however 
vicious, what he calmly attributes to this all-loving God, the belief 
in such a God seems all the more extraordinary.” 

“Tt is a mystery,” I said, “that one like you, born in another age 
and tinctured with another creed, could not be expected to under- 
stand. It would be useless for me to attempt it, and certainly not 
now, when I so greatly prefer hearing you than speaking myself. 
My purpose is not now to defend my religion, but to listen to your 
defence of yours.” 

“Well, then, allow us to have our mystery too. If you cannot 
explain all, neither could we; but neither with us nor with you 
was that a reason for not believing at all. It was the mystery itself, 
perhaps, attracted us and attracts you. The love of the unintelligible 
is at the root of all systems of religion. If man is unintelligible to 
us, shall not God be? Man has always invested his gods with his 
own passions, and his gods are for the most part his own shadows 
cast out into infinite space, enlarged, gigantic, and mysterious. Man 
cannot, with the utmost exercise of his faculties, get cu. of himself 
any more than he can leap over his own shadow. He cannot com- 
prehend (or enclose within himself) God, who comprehends and 
encloses him; and therefore he vaguely magnifies his own powers, 
and calls the result God—God the infinite Spirit made man ; but 
man in every system of religion makes God. In our own reason He 
is the best that we can imagine—that is, our own selves purged of 
evil and extended. * We cannot stretch beyond ourselves.” ° 

“ Ay, but your gods were not the best you could conceive. They 
were lower of nature than man himself in some particulars, and were 
guilty of acts that you yourself would reprove.” 

“This is because you consider them purely in their mythical 
history, according to the notions of the common ignorant mass—not 
looking behind those acts which were purely typical, often simply 
allegorical, to the ideas which they represented and of which they 
were incarnations. You cannot believe that so low a system as this 
satisfied the spiritual needs of those august and refined souls who 
still shine like planets in the sky of thought. Do you suppose that 
Plato and Epictetus, that Zeno and Socrates, that Seneca and Cicero, 
with their expanded minds, accepted these low formulas of 
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Divinity ? As well might I suppose that the low superstitions of 
the Christian Church, in which the vulgar believe, represent the 
highest philosophy of the best thinkers. Yet for long centuries of 
superstition the Church has been accepted by you just as it stands, 
with its saints and their miracles, and its singular rites and cere- 
monies. Nor has any effort been made to cleanse the bark of 
St. Peter of the barnacles and rubbish which encumber and defile 
it. Religious faith easily degenerates into superstition in the 
common mind. And why has the superstition been accepted ? 
Simply because it is so deeply ingrained into the belief of the unthink- 
ing mass, that there might be danger of destroying all faith by 
destroying the follies and accidents which had become imbedded in 
it. Not only for this ; by means of these very superstitions men may 
be led and governed, and leaders will not surrender or overthrow 
means of power. Yet the best minds,” he continued, “did what 
they could in ancient days to purify and refine'the popular faith, and 
sought even to elevate their notions of the gods by educating their 
sense of the beautiful, and by presenting to them images of the gods 
unstained by low passions and glorious in their forms.” 

- But surely your idea of Jupiter or Zeus,” I answered, “ was 
most unworthy when compared with that which we entertain of the 
infinite God, the source of all created things, the sole and supreme 
Creator. The Hebrews certainly attained a far loftier conception in 
their Jehovah than you in your Jupiter.” 

«What matters names ?” he replied ; “‘ Zeus, Jehovah, God, are all 
mere names, and the ideas they represented were only differenced by 
the temperaments and character of the various peoples who 
worshipped them.” 

“But the Jehovah of the Jews was not merely the head ruler of 
many gods, but a single universal God, one and infinite.” 

“No! I think not. The Jehovah of the Jews underwent many 
changes and developments with the growth of the Hebrew people ; 
and in many of their writings he is represented as a passionate, 
vindictive, and even unreasonable and unjust God, whose passions 
were modified by human arguments. And, so far from being a 
universal God of all, he was specially the God of the Hebrews, and 
is so constantly represented in their Scriptures. He comes down 
upon earth and interferes personally in the doings of men, and 
talks with them, and discusses questions with them, and sometimes 
even takes their advice. In process of time this notion is modified, 
and assumes a nobler type; but he is never the Universal Father, 
nor the God whose essence is Love—never, that is, until the coming 
of Christ, who first enunciated the idea that God is love—rejoicing 
over the saving of man, far and above all human passions. ‘ Vengeance 
is mine’ was the original idea of Jehovah ; and He was feared and 
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worshipped by the Jews as their peculiar God, whose chosen people 
they were. As for his unity, whatever may have been the popular 
superstitions of the Greeks and Romans, God is recognised by the 
greatest und purest minds as one and indivisible, the Father of all, 
who commands all, who creates all, who is invisible and omnipotent. 
Do you not remember the fragment of the Sybilline verses preserved 
by Lactantius,' ‘8. Theophilus Antiochenus, and 8. Justinus, where 
it is said that Zeus was one being alone, self-creating, from whom 
all things are made, who beholds all mortals, but whom no mortal 
can behold :— 
"Ere 8’ Ear’ abroyevijc ; évdc ixyova wavra réruKrat, 
"Ev & abroic abric meptyiyverar; obdé T1¢ abroy 
Eicgopda Oynray, abroc dé ye wavTac Oparat. 
So, also, Pindar cries out :— 
“Ti O86 ;"’ Te To wav. 
So again, in the same spirit, the Appian hymn says of Zeus :— 
"Ev xparoc, tic daipwy yévero péyac otpavéy aldwy 
“Ey 62 ra wayra rétuxrar; éy p rade wavra KvKXtirat. 
And Euripides exclaims, “ Where is the house, the fabric reared by 
man, that could contain the immensity of God ?” 
Tloiag &’ ay oixoc, Texrévwy mracbeic azo 
Aéuac ro Otiov wemBadrn roixwy wrvxaic, 
and adds that the true God needs no sacrifices on his altar. And 
ZEschylus, in like manner, says :-— 
Zevg torw aiddjp, Live dé yj, Zive 8 obpavic 
Zebg ro. ta Tavra, yor trav 8 ixEprepov— 
And Sophocles, also in similar lines, proclaims the unity and uni- 
versality of God. And Theocritus, in his Idylls, echoes the same 
sentiment. The same cast of thought, the same lofty idea of God, 


is found among the ancient Romans. Lucan exclaims in his 
« Pharsalia :””— 


*‘ Jupiter est quod cumque vides, quo cumque moveris.” 


Valerius Soranus makes him the one universal omnipotent God, the 
Father and Mother of us all :— 
‘Jupiter omnipotens, regum rerumque deumque, 
Progenitor, genetrixque deum, deus unus et omnes.” 2 

Can any statement be larger and more inclusive than this? * 
Such indeed was the true philosophic idea of Jupiter, as entertained 
by the best and most exalted in ancient days. You must go to the 
highest sources to learn what the highest notions of Deity are 

(1) See Divin. Inst., lib. i. c. 6. 

(2) Val. Soranus, cited by St. Augustine, De Civit. Dei., lib. vii. c. 9. 

(8) See these passages and others cited in 8. Justinus, Cohortat. ad Graec. et .de 
Monarchia ; Clement of Alexandria, Stromat., lib. v., et Admonitioad Gentes ; 8. Cyrillus 


Alexandrinus, contra Julianum, lib. i.; Athenagoras, Legat. pro Christian ; Theodoretus 
Graec. Affectionum: Curat, lib. 7. 
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among any people, and not grope among the popular superstitions 
and myths. Then, again, what nobler expressions of our relation to 
an infinite and universal spirit of God are to be found than in 
Epictetus and Seneca? ‘God is near you, is with -you, is within 
you,’ Seneca writes. ‘A sacred spirit dwells within us, the observer 
and guardian of all our evil and all our good. There is no good 
man without God.’ And again: ‘Even from a corner it is possible 
to spring up into heaven. Rise, therefore, and form thyself into a 
fashion worthy of God.’ And again: ‘It is no advantage that 
conscience is shut up within us. We lie open to God.’ And still 
again: ‘ Do you wish to render the gods propitious? Be virtuous.’ 
One might cite such passages for hours from the writings of these 
men. Can you, then, think that our notions of God and duty were 
so low and so debased ? 

“ Look, too, at our arts. Art and religion with us and the Greeks 
went hand in hand. If you seek the true spirit of religion among 
any people, you will always find it in the productions of their art. 
In sculpture, the most ideal of the plastic arts, you will see the real 
features of the gods. They are grand, calm, serene, dignified, and 
above the taint of human passion; claiming reverence and love in 
their beauty and perfection beyond the human. Here there is 
nothing mean or low. So godlike are they even in the poorer 
specimens of their noble figures that have come down to you, that 
you yourselves recognise in them ideal grace and power. Read the 
reflection of our faith in their forms and features, and you will find 
in it nothing vulgar, nothing degrading. The best personification 
of your own divinities in art look poor beside them. God himself in 
your pictures is feeble compared with the divine Jupiter of Phidias ; 
the Madonna weak and tame beside the august grandeur of his 
Athene. Christ in your art is pitiable beside the splendour of 
Apollo; so far from being the highest type of even man, he is 
almost the weakest, composed of pale negatives, and with nothing 
very positive and grand; while your saints are affected, cowardly, 
and cringing, compared with the heroic demigods of Greece. In 
art, at least, the ancient deities still live and command reverence 
from a serene world beyond change. Would you know what our 
faith was, look at the great works of art and at the best thoughts of 
the greatest minds we owned, and not at the corrupted text of 
popular superstition. Thesey indeed, were worthy of reverence. 
They lifted the thoughts and cleared the spirit, and filled it with a 
sense of beauty and of power. Who could look at that magnificent 
impersonation of Zeus at Olympia, by Phidias, so grand, so simple, 
so serene, with its golden robes and hair, its divine expression of 
power and sweetness, its immense proportions, its perfection of 
workmanship, and not feel that they were in the presence of an 
august, tremendous, and impassionate power?” 
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« Ah!” I exclaimed, “ that truly I wish I could have seen—what 
majesty, what beauty it must have had!” 

“ Ay!” he answered. ‘No one could see it and not be enlarged 
in spirit by it.” 

“Was, then, the Athene of the Parthenon,” I asked, “equal in 
merit ? ” 

“Tt was very different. It wanted the power and massive grandeur 
of the Zeus; but in its dignity and serenity it had a wondrous 
charm. It was the true type of wisdom, calm above doubt, and with 
a gentle severity of aspect, as if, undisturbed by the tormenting 
questions that vex humanity, it saw the eternal truth of things. 
When I compare with these wondrous statues your best representa- 
tions of your divinities, I cannot but feel how vast a difference there 
is; and when in your temples one sees the prostrate figures of men 
and women clinging to vulgar and degraded images of saints, 
imploring aid and protection from them, and soliciting their inter- 
position against the avenging hand of Deity, I cannot see that you 
are better than we.” 

“ But, after all, through this there is a belief in a pure and infinite 
Being beyond—a Being beyond all human passion; not imperfect 
and subject to wild caprices, and capable of abominable acts.” 

“You see, we go back to the same question,” he replied. ‘You 
profess to worship a God above nature, and yet your prayers are to 
Christ, the man—to the saints, who were lower men and women—and 
you cling to these as mediators. Well; and we also believed in a 
spirit and power undefined and above all, whose nature we could not 
grasp, and who expressed himself in every living thing. Our gods 
were but anthropomorphic symbols of special powers and develop- 
ments of an infinite and overruling power. They partly represent, 
in outward shape and form, philosophic ideas and human notions 
about the infinite God, and partly body forth the phenomena of 
nature, that hint at the great ultimate cause behind them, of which 
they are, so to speak, the outward garment, by which the Universal 
Deity is made visible to man. In our religion nature was but the 
veil which half hid the Divine powers. Everywhere they peered 
out upon us, from grove and river, from night and morning, from 
lightning and storm, from all the elements and all the changes and 
mysteries of the living universe. It delighted us to feel their 
absolute, active presence among us—-not far away from us, involved 
in utter obscurity, and beyond our comprehension. We saw the Great 
Cause in its second plane, close to us, in the growing of the flower, in 
the flowing of the stream, in the drifting of the cloud, in the rising 
and setting of the sun. Our gods (representing the great idea beyond, 
and doing its work) were anthropomorphic by necessity, just as yours 
are in art. The popular fables are but the mythical garb behind 
which lie great facts and truths. They are symbolical representa- 
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tions of the great processes of nature, of the laws of life and growth, \ 
of the changes of the seasons, of the strife of the elements. Apollo | 
was the life-giving sun; Artemis, the mysterious moon; Ceres and 
Proserpine, the burial of the grain in the earth, and its reappearance 
and fructification. So, on another plane, Minerva was the philo- 
sophic mind of man; Venus, the impassioned embodiment of human 
love, as Eros was of spiritual affections; Bacchus, the serene and 
full enjoyment of nature. We but divided philosophically what 
you sum up in one final cause ; but_all our divisions looked back to 
that cause. In an imaginative people like the Greeks, there is also 
a natural tendeucy to mythical embodiment of facts in history as 
well as in nature; and in the early periods, when little was written 
down, traditions easily assumed the myth form. Ideas were reduced to 
visible shapes, and facts were etherealized into ideas and imaginatively 
transformed. The story of Diana and Endymion, of Cupid and 
Psyche, will always be true—not to the reason, but to the imagina- 
tion. It expresses poetically a sentiment which cannot die. So 
also, what matters it, if Daedalus built a ship for Icarus, and Icarus 
was simply drowned? Sublimed into poetry, it became a myth, and 
Icarus flew on waxen wings across the sea. All poetry is thus alle- 
gorical. The wind will always have wings until it ceases to blow. 
These myths are simply poetic moulds of thought, in which vague 
sentiments, ideas, and facts are wrought together into an express shape. 
Think what your own literature or thought would be without the 
old Grecian poems. Let the reason reject them as it will, and drive 
them out into the cold, the imagination will run forth and bring 
them back again to warm and cherish them on its breast. acts, as 
facts, are but dead husks. The spirit cannot live upon them. Besides: 
are not our myths enchanting? Could anything take their place ? 
Can science, peering into all things, ever find the secrets of nature ? 
After all its explorations, the final element of life, the motive and 
inspiring element, that is the essence of all the organism it uses, 
and without which all is mere material, mere machinery, flees utterly 
beyond its reach, and leaves it at last with only dust in its hands. 
Does not the little child that makes playmates of the flowers, and the 
brooks, and the sands, find God there better than any of us? The 
subtle divinity hides anywhere, entices everywhere—is just out of | 
reach everywhere. We catch glimpses of it, breathe its odour, hear its 
dim voice, see the last flutter of its robe, pursue it endlessly, and 
never can seize it. The poet is poet because he loves this spirit in 
nature, and comes nearer it; but he cannot grasp it; and for all his 
pursuit he comes back laden at last with a secret he cannot quite 
tell, and shapes us a myth to express it as well as he may.” 

“ But surely,” I answered, “we should distinguish between mere 
poetry and fact—between science and fancy. So long as we admit 
the unreality of merely fanciful creations and explanations of facts, 
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we may be pleased with them; but let us not be misled by them 
into a belief of their scientific treth.” 

« Ah, ’tis the old story! The little child has a bit of wood, which 
to her, in the free play of her imagination, is a person with good 
and bad qualities, who acts well or ill, whom she loves or despises. 
She whips it ; she caresses it; she scolds it; she sends it to school 
or to bed; she forgives it and fondles it. All is real to the child— 
more real, perhaps, than to the nurse who stands beside her and 
laughs at her, and says ‘How silly! Come away—it is only a 
stick!’ Which isright ? The Greeks were the child, and you are the 
nurse. What is truth, which is always on our lips—truth of his- 
tory, truth of science, truth of any kind? Who knows—history ? 
Two persons standing together see the same occurrence—is it the 
same to both? Far from it. The literal friend is amazed to hear 
what the imaginative friend saw. Yet both may be right in their 
report, only one saw what the other had no senses to perceive. We 


only see and feel according to our natures. What we are modifies 


what we see. Out of the camomile flower the physician makes a 
decoction, and the poet a song. History is but.a dried herbarium of 
withered facts, unless the imagination interpret them. I cannot but 
smile at what is called history; and of all history, that of our own 
Roman world seems the strangest, because, perhaps, I know it best.” 

“ Ah!” I broke in, “how one wishes you had written us familiar 
memoirs of your time, and given us some intimate insight into your 
life, your thoughts, your daily doings. We have so to grope about in 
the dark for any knowledge of you. And then, in the history of art, 
what dreadful blanks! I do not feel assured, except from your 
‘ Meditations,’ as we call them, and your letters, that we really 
know:anything accurately about you. About the Thundering Legion, 
for instance—what is the truth ?” - 

“There,” he answered, “is an instance of the ease with which 
a fable is made, and how a simple fact may be tortured into an 
untruth merely to suit a purpose. When I was on my campaign 
against the Quadi, in the year 174, the incident to which you 
refer happened. The spring had been cold and late, and suddenly 
the heats of summer overtook us in the enemy’s country. After a 
long and difficult march on a very hot day, we suddenly came upon 
the enemy, who, descending from the mountains, attacked us, over- 
come with fatigue, in the plains. The battle went against us for 
some time, for my army suffered so from thirst and heat and exhaus- 
tion that they were unable to repel the attack, and were forced 
back. ‘While they were in full retreat and confusion, suddenly the 
sky became clouded over, and a drenching shower poured upon us. 
My men, who were dying of thirst, stopped fighting, took off 
their helmets and reversed their shields to catch the rain, and while 
they were thus engaged the enemy renewed their assault with 
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double fury. All seemed: lost, when suddenly, as sometimes occurs 
among the mountains, a fierce wind swept down with terrible peals 
of thunder and vivid flashes of lightning; the rain changed into 
hail, which was blown and driven with such fury into the faces of 
the enemy, that they were confounded and confused, and began in 
their turn to fall back. My own men, having the storm only on 
their backs, refreshed by the rain they had drunken from their shields 
and helmets, and cooled by their bath, now anew attacked, and 
pouring upon their foe with fury, cut them to pieces. Among 
my soldiers at this time there was an old legion, organized in the 
time of Augustus, named the Fulminata, from the fact that they 
bore on their shields a thunderbolt, and upon this simple fact was 
founded the story, repeated by many early writers in the Christian 
Church, that this legion was composed of Christians only, that the 
storm was a miraculous interpretation of their God in answer to their 
prayer, and that they then received the name of Fulminata, in 
commemoration of this miracle. This is the simple truth of the 
case. My men said that Jupiter Pluvius came to their aid, and they 
sacrificed to him in gratitude; and on the column afterwards dedi- 
cated to me in commemoration ‘of my services by the Senate, you 
will see the sculptured figure of Jupiter Pluvius, from whose beard, 
arms, and head the water is streaming to refresh my soldiers, while 
his thunderbolts are flashing against the barbarians.” 

As he spoke these words, a flash of lightning, so intense as to 
blind the lamps, gleamed through the room, followed by a startling 
peal of thunder, which seemed to shake not only the house but the 
sky above us. 

He smiled and said, “ We should have said in older time that 
Jupiter affirmed the truth of my statement; but you are above such 
puerilities, I suppose.” 

“Certainly I should not say it was a sign from Jupiter. The 
thunder was on the left, and that was considered by you a good 
omen, was it not ? 

‘ Et coeli genitor de parte serena 
Intonuit leeyum.’” 

“This thunder on the left was considered a good omen. But 
what was it you said after you asked the question? You seemed to 
be making a quotatien in astrange tongue—at least a tongue I never 
heard.” 

“That was Latin,” I answered, blushing a little, “and from 
Virgil—Virgilius, perhaps, I ought to say—or perhaps Maro.” 

“Ah! Latin was it,” he said; “I beg your pardon. I thought 
it might have been a.charm to avert the Evil Eye that you were 
uttering.” 

“ As difficult to understand as the. Eleusinian mysteries,’ I said. 
“ And, by the way, what were the Eleusinian mysteries ?” 
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“‘ They were mysteries ! I can merely say-to you that they concealed 
under formal rites the worship of the spirit of nature, as symbolized in 
Demeter.and Persephone and Dionysos. In their purest and hidden 
meaning, they represented the transformation, purification, and 
resurrection of humanity in a new form and in another existence. 
But I am not at liberty to say more than this. The outward rites 
were for the multitude, the inner meaning for the highest and most 
developed minds. Were it permitted to me to explain them to you, 
I think you would not take so low a view of our religious philosophy 
as you now seem to have. What you hear and read of was merely 
the outward and mystical drama, with its lustrations and fasting, 
and cakes of sesame and honey, and processions—as symbolical in 
its way as your mass and baptism, and having as pure a significance. 

“ But,” he continued, “‘to revert to the questions which we were 
previously discussing. It seems to me in certain respects that your 
Faith is not even so satisfactory as ours; for its tendency is to degrade 
the present in view of the future, and to debase humanity in its own 
view. Life was not with us considered disgraceful, nor man a mean 
and contemptible creature. We did not systematically humiliate 
ourselves and cringe before the Divine powers, but strove to stand 
erect, and not to forget that we were made by God after his own 
image. We did not affect that false humility which in the view of the 
ancient philosophers was contemptible—nay, even we thought that 
the pride of humility was of all the most despicable. We sought to 
keep ourselves just, obedient to our best instincts, temperate and 
simple, looking upon life as a noble gift of the gods, to be used for 
noble purposes. We believed, beside this, that virtue should be 
practised for itself, and not through any hope of reward or any fear 
of punishment here or hereafter. To act up to our highest idea of 
what was right was our principle, not out of terror or in the 
hope of conciliating God, but because it was right; and to look 
calmly on death, not as an evil, but as a step onward to another 
existence. To desire nothing too much ; to hold oneself equal to any 
fate ; to keep oneself in harmony with nature and with one’s own 
nature; calmly to endure what is inevitable, steadily to abstain from 
all that is wrong; to remember that there is no such thing as 
misfortune to the brave and wise, but only phantasms that falsely 
assume these shapes to shake the mind; that when what we wish 
does not happen, we should wish what does happen; that God hath 
given us courage, magnanimity, and fortitude, so that we may stand 
up against invasions of evil and bear misfortune. Such were our 
principles, and they enabled us to live heroic lives, vindicating the’ 
nobility of human nature, and not despising it as base and lost; 
believing in the justice of God and not on his caprice and enmity to 
_ any of us, and having no ignoble fear of the future.” 
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“ But are not for the most part these principles ours ?” I answered. 
“ Do we not believe that virtue is the grand duty of man? Do 
none of us seek to live heroic lives, and sacrifice ourselves to do good 
to the world and to our brothers ?” 

“Certainly, you lead heroic lives; but your great principle is 
humility—your great motive, reward or fear. You profess to look on 
this life as mean and miserable, and on yourselves as creatures of 
the dust ; and you declare that you have no claim to be saved from 
eternal damnation by leading a just life, but only by a capricious 
election hereafter. You profess that your God is a God of love, and 
you attribute to Him enmity and injustice of which you yourself 
would be ashamed. You think you are to be saved because Christ 
died on the cross for you, and you are not sure of it even then. 
But with us every one deserved to be tried on his own merits, and to 
expiate his own errors and crimes.” 


“Tt is supposed by some that you were half a Christian yourself. 


Is this so P ” 


“Tf you mean that I reverenced the life and doctrines of Christ, 
and saw in Him a pure man, I certainly did. But in my principles 
I was a stoic purely, and it is ‘only as a philosopher that I admired 
the character of Christ. You think the principles He preached were 
new; they were really as old as the world almost. His life was 
blameless, and he sacrificed his life for his principles; and for this I 
reverence him, but nofurther. His followers were, however, far less 
pure and self-denying, and they sought power and endeavoured to 
overthrow the state.” ; 

“ Was it for this you persecuted them?” I said. 

“IT did not persecute them,” he answered. “ As Christians they 
were perfectly free in Rome. All religions were free, and all 
admitted. No one was interfered with merely for his religious 


belief and worship, whether it were that of Isis, of Mithra, or of | 


Jehovah, or of any other deity. It was only when the Christians 
endeavoured to attain to power and provoke disturbance in the 
state, to abuse authority, and set at defiance the laws, that it 
became necessary—or at all events was considered necessary—to stop 


them. When they were not content with worshipping according to | 


their own creed, but aggressively denounced the popular worship as 
damnable, and sought to cast public contempt on all gods but their 
own, they outraged the public sense as much as if any one now 
should denounce Christ as a vagabond, and seek by abuse to over- 
throw your Church by all sorts of blasphemous language. Nor 
would it matter in the least in your own time that any person so 
outraging decency should be absolutely honest in his intentions, and 
assured in his own mind of the truth of his own doctrines. Suppose 











one step further, that any set of men should undertake not only to 
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turn Christ into ridicule publicly, but should also abuse the govern- 
ment and conspire to overthrow the monarchy. You would then 
have a case similar to that of the Christians in my day. At all 
events, it was believed that it was a settled plan with them to over- 
throw the empire, and it was for this that they were, as you call if, 
persecuted. For my own part, I was sorry for it, deeming in such 
matters it was better to take no measuresso severe ; but I personally 
had nothing to do with it. It was the fanatical zeal of the govern- 
ment, who, acting without my commands, took advantage of ancient 
laws to punish the Christians; and this your own Tertullian will 
prove to you. They undoubtedly supposed that the Christians were 
endeavouring to create a political and social revolution—that they 
were in fact Communists, as you would now call them, intent upon 
overthrowing the state. I confess that there was a good deal of 
colour given to such a judgment by the conduct of the Christians. 
But as for myself, as I said, 1 was opposed to any movement against 
them, believing them all to be honest of purpose, though perhaps 
somewhat excited and fanatical.” 

“Why did you think that they were Communists?” I asked. 
“ Had you any sufficient grounds for such a belief?” 

“Surely ; the most ample grounds in the very teachings of Christ 
himself. His system was essentially communistic, and nothing else. 
His followers and disciples were all Communists; they all lived in 
common, had a common purse, and no one was allowed to own gny- 
thing. They were ordered by Christ not to labour, but to live from 
day to day, and take no heed of the future, and lay up nothing, but 
to sell all they had, and live like the ravens. Christ himself denounced 
riches constantly—not the wrong use of riches, but the mere posses- 
sion of them; and said it was easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to inherit the kingdom of 
heaven. Not a bad rich man, observe, but any rich man. So, too, 
his story of Lazarus and Dives turns on the same point. It does not 
appear that Lazarus was good, but only that he was poor; nor does 
it appear that Dives was bad, but only that he was rich; and when 
Dives in Hades prays for a drop of water, he is told that he had the 
good things in his lifetime, and Lazarus the evil things, and that 
therefore he is now tormented, and Lazarus comforted.” 

“ But, surely,” I answered, “it was intended to mean that Dives 
had not used his riches properly ?” 

“Nothing is said of the kind, or even intimated; for all that 
appears, Dives may have been a good man, and Lazarus not. The 
only apparent virtue of Lazarus is, that he was a beggar; the only 
fault of Dives, that he was rich. Do you not remember, also, the 
rich young man who desired to become one of his followers, and 
asked what he should do to be saved ? And Christ told him that doing 
the commandments, and being virtuous and honest, was not enough ; 
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but that he must sell all that he had, and give it to the poor, and 
then he could follow Him, and not otherwise; and the rich good man 
was very sorrowful, and went away. What does all this mean but 
Communism? Yes; the system He would carry out was community 
of goods, and He would permit no one to have possessions of his own. 
It was this which made his sect so feared and hated among certain 
classes in Rome. But, for myself, I had never any hand in any per- 
secutions, either of Christians or others, nor was I ever aware that 
they were persecuted. I knew that persons were punished for poli- 
tical offences who happened to be Christians; and that was all, I 
think, that happened. Believe me, my soul was averse from all 
such things, nor would I ever allow even my enemies to be persecuted, 
much less those who merely differed from me on moral and philoso- 
phical theses. Nay, I may say they differed little from me even on 
these points, as you may well see if you read that little diary of mine 
in Pannonia, wherein I was not so base as to lie to myself.” 

‘“‘ Indeed,” I cried; “that book is a most precious record of the 
purest and highest morality.” 

«“*Tis a poor thing,” he answered, “but sincere. I strove to act 
up to my best principles ; but life is difficult, and man is not wise, and 
our opinions are often incorrect. Still, I strove to act according to 
my nature—to do the things which were fit for me, and not to be 
diverted from them by fear of any blame; to keep the divine part in 
me tranquil and content; and to look upon death and life, honour and 
dishonour, pain and pleasure, as neither good nor evil in themselves, 
but only in the way in which we receive them. For fame I sought 
not-; for what is fame but a smoke that vanishes, a river that runs 
dry, a lamp that soon is extinguished—a tale of a day, and scarcely 
even somuch. Therefore, it befits us not deeply to consider it, but 
to pass on through the little space assigned to us conformably to 
nature, and in content, and to leave it at last grateful for what we 
have received, just as an olive falls off when it is ripe, blessing nature 
which produced it, and thanking the tree on which it grew. So, 
also, it is our duty not to defile the divinity in our breast, but to 
follow it tranquilly and obediently as a god, saying nothing contrary 
to truth, and doing nothing contrary to justice. For our opinions 
are but running streams, flowing in various ways; but truth and 
justice are ever the same, and permanent, and our opinions break 
about them as the waves round a rock, while they stand-firm for 
ever. For every accident of life there is a corresponding virtue to 
exercise ; and if we consult the divine within us, we know what it 
is. As we cannot avoid the inevitable, we should accept it without 
murmuring ; for we cannot struggle against the gods without injuring 
ourselves. For the good we do to others, we have our immediate 
reward ;. for the evil that others do to us, if we cease to think of it, 
there is no evilto us. Itis by accepting an offence, and entertaining 
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it in our thoughts, that we increase it, and render ourselves unhappy, 
and veil our reason and disturb our senses. As for our life, it should 
be given to proper objects, or it will not be decent in itself; for 
a man is the same in quality as the object that engages his 
thoughts. Our whole nature takes the colour of our thoughts and 
actions. We should also be careful to keep ourselves from rash and 
premature judgments about men and things; for often a seeming 
wrong done to us is a wrong only through our misapprehension, 
and arising from our fault. And so, making life as honest as pos- 
sible, and calmly doing our duty in the present, as the hour and the 
act requires, and not too curiously considering the future beyond us, 
standing ever erect, and believing that the gods are just, we may 
make our passage through this life no dishonour to the Power that 
placed us here. Throughout the early portion of my life, my father, 
Antoninus Pius—I call him my father, for he was ever dear to me, 
and was like a father—taught me to be laborious and assiduous, to be 
serene and just, to be sober and kind, to be brave and without 
envy or vanity; and on his death-bed, when he felt the shadow 
coming over him, he ordered the captain of the guard to transfer to 
me the golden statuette of Fortune, and gave him his last watchword 
of ‘Equanimity.’ From that day to the day when, in my turn, I 
left the cares of empire and of life, I ever kept that watchword in 
my heart—equanimity ; nor do I know a better one for any man.” 

“Oh, tell me, for you know,” I cried, “what is there behind this 
dark veil which we call death ? You have told me of your opinions 
and thoughts and principles of life, here; but of that life hereafter 
you have not said a word. What is it ?” 

There was a blank silence. I looked up—the chair was one’ 
That noble figure was no longer there. 

“ Fool that I was!” I cried; “why did I discuss with him these 
narrow questions belonging to life and history, and leave that 
stupendous question unasked which torments us all, and of which he 
could have given the solution ?” 

I rose from my chair, and after walking up and down the room 
several minutes, with the influence of him who had left me still 
filling my being as a refined and delicate odour, I went to the 
window, pushed wide the curtains, and looked out upon the night. 
The clouds were broken, and through a rift of deep, intense blue, the 
moon was looking out on the earth. Far away, the heavy and 
ragged storm was hovering over the mountains, sullen and black, and 
I recalled the words of St. Paul :— 

“When the Gentiles, who have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, those having not the law are a law unto 
themselves, and the doers of the law shall be justified.” 


W. W. Story. 














LOUIS NAPOLEON: 1851 ann 1873. 


Tue death of Louis Napoleon was a shock to the public. “Since 
the death of the Prince Consort no event,’? writes the Times, 
“has produced so profound a feeling of sorrow in the City of Lon- 
don.” The truth of this statement is undoubted. All England 
mourns as for the death of a friend. The Times, at the head 
of the press, brings a “ willing tribute” to his virtues. The Saturday 
Review, which rose into notice by the brilliancy of its invectives 
against the Empire, has now no hesitation in saying that “it is the 
good side of the Emperor’s life and actions that first occurs to us,” 
and finds it both necessary and difficult “to think and remember ” 
in order to balance the good side of his character with the bad. 
The Telegraph, of course, gushes with emotion; and even the 
Spectator, which has never forsaken the cause of freedom, notes 
that a “ great” or a “grand figure’’ has vanished from the stage, 
and gives to his character an article filled with that friendly and 
subtle analysis generally reserved by it for the idiosyncrasies of 
distinguished murderers. The rest of the press naturally follows 
suit. Every paper you can take up, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
pronounces more or less ingenious eulogies over England’s true 
friend. The language of flattery is indeed occasionally somewhat 
cruel. To write with the Times that the Emperor had his “ full 
share of courage ” is to evoke a question which a foe might hesitate 
to raise; whether the hero of the Coup d’Etat, of Boulogne and 
of Sedan, did or did not lack the one virtue which is the redeeming 
trait of most adventurers, will always be an historical problem. It 
were to be wished that the press confined itself to the congenial task 
of eulogising the dead. Our papers have, it may be suspected, 
taken upon themselves to suppress censure. Jlowever great the 
merits of Louis Napoleon, it is certain that he left foes. It is 
passing strange that the words of not a single hostile critic are to 
be found in the columns of the English press. The newspapers 
have, at any rate, this in their favour—they indubitably represent 
the feelings of the nation. Since the moment he landed in England 
the Emperor and his family have been the constant objects of what is 
termed “ respectful sympathy.” Their footsteps have been dogged 
by admiring crowds, and the public, with touching delicacy of 
feeling, have declined to describe their fallen hero by any title which 
might imply that he had ceased to be an Emperor. Death, let us 
grant, has not affected the fidelity of English friendship. His 
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funeral was attended by 35,000 English spectators, and an enthusiast 
has proposed that the whole English nation should show its respect 
for the deceased by adopting the ten days’ mourning of the Court. 
At the time I write, the news has not reached me of the proposal 
having been accepted, and the enthusiastic friend is the object of 
some derision. It is difficult to say why his scheme should be 
rejected or he himself derided. The proposition would seem to an 
impartial observer to be quite in keeping with the whole sentiment 
of the hour. 

While I cannot doubt that the grief at Louis Napoleon’s death is 
deepfelt and universal, I feel some surprise at the existence of this 
widespread sorrow, for it requires no effort on my part to recall the 
events and the sentiments of 1851. I can recollect the general 
execration poured on the author of the massacres at Paris. I can 
recall the bitter invectives which day by day filled the columns of 
our leading papers, the indignation expressed at some insignificant 
members of Parliament who ventured to dine at the Tuileries, and 
the expulsion of a minister from office on the supposed ground, at 
any rate, that he had been too ready to recognise the success of the 
Coup d@’Etat. Since then no doubt a new generation has sprung 
up; but what I recollect, others also can recall. The peculiarity in 
my case, if any, is, that I still share not only the memories but the 
feelings of 1852. Is the sympathy of to-day a reparation for the 
injustice done twenty years ago to unappreciated greatness, or is the 
admiration now felt a miserable tribute paid to successful villainy ? 
To myself, as to many others, there can be no difficulty in answering 
this question. The men who glowed with indignation at the 
atrocities of the Coup d’Etat are not all dead; they have, some of 
them at least, retained a love for freedom, and will not hesitate to 
join with me in asserting that the indignation of 1852 was as just as 
the praise of 1873 is contemptible. 

Can even a plausible justification be found for the change in English 
feeling ? I am utterly at a loss to discover it. Give even Louis 
Napoleon his due. He has been from the beginning to end of his bad 
career consistent with himself. He has lived and died, the greatest 
conspirator of his age. An unsuccessful conspirator against Louis 
Philippe, he rose to power by a dastardly but successful conspiracy 
against the Republic, and lost his throne through a dastardly but 
unsuccessful conspiracy against the independence of Germany. His 
whole reign consisted of a series of plots, of which probably not the 
half are yet known to the world. His death has left to his heir a 
miserable inheritance of conspiracies to come. Even his eulogists 
are glad to forget the means by which his power was gained, and 
look on the Coup d’Etat as a dark incident slightly dimming the 
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brightness of a noble life. All that his most servile adulators cau 
attempt is to show that if he gained power basely, he used power 
well; but to achieve even this defence is difficult, for he governed by 
the same miserable arts by which he rose, and for twenty years 
pursued a policy, of which his own influence was the end, and 
violence and fraud the means. In Mexico, at Mentana, at Saarbriick, 
you find a man of exactly the same type; @ man who, if great at all, 
is great in the profundity of his selfishness, which enabled him. to 
sacrifice everything to his own selfish interests, or to the preser- 
vation of his dynasty. No one but an English journalist will ever 
write without a sense of sarcasm of his “ generous enthusiasm” for 
Italy. Italians may, from reasons partly of sentiment, partly of 
policy, recall at the present moment the benefits which his arms 
conferred upon Italy. But whatever obligations the Italians owe him 
will be felt by every sober critic to have been amply paid for by the 

cession of Savoy, and to have been more than cancelled by the 
miracles of the chassepots at Mentana. Nevertheless, take it all in 
all, his Italian policy, though it may have been prompted by the 
dread of a second Orsini, is the best feature in his reign. Unfortu- 
nately, his English admirers can hardly base their admiration on his 
Italian policy, for Louis Napoleon was never, except immediately 
after the Coup d’Etat, so unpopular in England as when he was 
marching to the deliverance of Italy. The public, who were even 
then prepared graciously to pardon the atrocities of 1851, became in 
1859 the bitter opponents of a sovereign who even pretended to take 
up arms for the sake of freedom, and who, to free Italy from her 
oppressors, was prepared to disturb the balance of power and the 
course of trade. It is singularly unfortunate for the reputation of 
our country that English friendship should have waxed cold on the 
one occasion when the Emperor was, from whatever motives, the 
champion of a just’ cause. No; it is certainly not any change in 
Louis Napoleon which altered our feelings. Admiration, indeed, 
could more easily have been justified twenty years ago than now. 
Then it was possible to believe that his intellect at least was great. 
The course of time has shown that his fellow-conspirators supplied 
him not only with vigour, but with ability. The chief of a desperate 
band, he lost his reputation for sagacity as one after another of the 
gang died off. When at last he stood all but alone, he showed by his 
ill-timed rashness and ill-timed timidity that craft can be combined 
with incapacity. ; 

English eulogies, I may perhaps be told, arise not from admiration, 
but from delicacy of sentiment. The Emperor is dead. What I 
mistakenly consider adulation is, it may be urged, but a decent 
tribute of respect to the dead. I well know the weight of the maxim, 
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de mortuis. I willingly grant that a sentiment, though to my mind 
a mistaken sentiment, of good taste restrains the voice of censure. 
On all those who honestly abhor the acts of Louis Napoleon, but are - 
restrained by sentimental considerations from blaming the man, I 
must urge the necessity of reconsidering the validity of the well- 
known maxim. Whether much weight is due to it under any cir- 
cumstances may well be questioned. The true rule is, to speak as far 
as possible the truth about living and dead alike. To speak reck- 
lessly of the living, and with squeamish respect of the dead, is but 
too often to slander a man during his life and to flatter him when he 
is buried. There are no doubt instances where reticence at least is 
graceful in the presence of the grave. When Nicholas died in the 
midst of the Crimean war; when the First Napoleon ended at St. 
Helena his career of hostility to our country, it might no doubt be 
well, it might certainly be graceful, for Englishmen to recollect the 
merits and the genius of their foe. I donot myself remember any 
eulogies which followed Nicholas to his grave. I should doubt 
whether history will record a burst of English admiration for the 
First Emperor on the arrival of the news that he had ceased to exist. 
It would, again, certainly be becoming for Germans to moderate the 
language in which they would naturally describe the enemy with 
whom they have struggled, and whom they have conquered. But 
there is nothing in the circumstances of the time which ought to 
restrain us from speaking the truth, and the whole truth, of Louis 
Napoleon. Still let it, for the sake of argument, be admitted that 
silence is always becoming at the time of death. I know that a 
sentimental age, which characteristically cares little for justice, and 
makes an idol of good taste, will be prone to think that death ought 
to protect even criminals and emperors from blame. But how does 
the admission avail the 35,000 who rushed to Chiselhurst to express 
their slavish admiration for a deceased tyrant? They cannot plead 
that they kept silence; and if they are entitled to applaud, others 
are bound to censure. In truth, the maxim de mortuis, if it applies to 
this case at all, must be supplemented by the addition ergo nil. For 
what is it that I am called upon to admire? or why should the 
City grieve over Louis Napoleon as they grieved over the Prince 
Consort? The Prince was respected for his domestic virtues and 
his faithful discharge of duty. When the Stock Exchange shed 
tears over Louis Napoleon, are they paying a tribute to his domestic 
virtues, or to the fidelity with which he adhered to the performance 
of duty ? 

It is impossible to justify our change of sentiment, but it is easy 
enough to explain it. There is no need to believe that Englishmen 
love Louis Napoleon because he was loyal to his friends and civil to 
his acquaintance. England is not sunk into her dotage. We have not 
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yet come to believe that a robber is an estimable character because 
he exhibits the honour common to thieves, or that perjury and 
murder can be atoned for by civil words to tradesmen who have 
lent us money. I refuse to believe that any man admires the 
Emperor simply because he shook hands with snobs who had known 
him when a penniless adventurer in London. We English are 
guided in our affections, if by sordid, yet certainly by solid motives. 
The explanation of our goodwill to Louis Napoleon is as simple as 
to some persons it seems shameful. We love Louis Napoleon 
because he is supposed to have been the true friend of England. 
“The exile dying in England,” writes the Saturday Review, 
“appeals strongly to the memories and gratitude of Englishmen. 
He was probably at one time the only man in France who was in 
heart the friend of England. He made the English alliance the 
basis of his policy. He repressed the bitterness against England - 
which at a critical moment threatened to overflow. He treated Eng- 
lishmen with friendly favour and magnificent hospitality. He 
abolished passports in favour of Englishmen; and while his own 
subjects were made to wait, and be examined as if they were convicts, 
Cockneys proudly stepped by uncontrolled, as if they had been beings of 
a superior race. He borrowed free trade from England, and against 
the wishes of his people concluded the treaty of commerce, not only 
as a measure financially beneficial to France, but as a means of 
binding together the two nations by the ties of kindly intercourse.”’ 
Even “ beings of a superior race”’ might recollect that Frenchmen 
and other inferiors can hardly be stimulated to friendly intercourse 
by being gracefully compared to convicts, and even Cockneys might 
remember that it is possible to show even abject gratitude to an 
imperial benefactor without at the same time insulting his subjects. 
But the sentiments of the Saturday Reviewer have at least one 
merit: they express the truth. The whole and sole cause of our admi- 
ration for Louis Napoleon is that the Stock Exchange and Cockneys 
consider him to have been our true friend. "Whether he was our 
true friend or not, is not so certain as it appears to his mourning 
admirers in the City. I should trust these gentlemen’s insight into 
politics more thoroughly if it were not obvious that they have short 
memories. They have already forgotten Benedetti and Benedetti’s 
dispatch, though the dispatch threw a curious light on the character 
of the departed hero’s friendship. He made, indeed, professions of 
esteem for England ; but the words of such a man must necessarily 
go for nothing. He was not more friendly in his words to our 
country than on the eve of the Coup d’Etat to the men whom the 
next morning he arrested and banished. He never, it is true, gave 
any undoubted sign of meditating an attack on England. It was 
not his nature to give any-sign before he sprung upon his victim. 
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It is universally admitted that in all things he meant to imitate his 
uncle. It is certainly strange if in the instance of England alone 
he forgot the feelings which would be natural to the inheritor of the 
Napoleonic tradition. He began life proclaiming his mission to 
avenge Waterloo. He ended his career in the attempt to destroy 
one of the allies who had won that victory. Whocan assert that 
the turn of the other ally was not intended to come next? The 
battle of Worth, which saved Germany, may, after all, have pro- 
tected England. Let, however, the sincerity of Louis Napoleon’s 
friendship be granted. - His benefits were well and amply paid for. 
He got at least.as much as he gave ; for if he gave us free trade, our 
alliance gave him what he could never have got for himself—some- 
thing which might pass for respectability. Still, the French treaty he 
indubitably gave us; and if England is sunk so low that she must 
. be grateful to any foreign despot who does not ill-treat her, then let 
us all be duly thankful for the favour. But, free trade itself may be 
bought too dear. The millions spent on increased armaments, kept up 
to guard against the possible perfidy of our faithful ally, are a fearful 
set-off to the French treaty. The true subject, however, for wonder, 
is not that Englishmen should look upon Louis Napoleon as a bene- 
factor, but that they should honestly believe that his benefits to 
England cancel all his offences against the rest of Europe. The very 
fact that ‘we have gained by his bad career ought, one would think, to 
make us modest in our praise. If a respectable firm drive a roaring 
trade with ¢ rogue who ultimately turns bankrupt, and ruins all his 
other creditors, the partners in the respectable concern would 
naturally feel it decent not tv boast of the benefits which they have 
reaped from the friendliness of the bankrupt. To believe and avow 
that a nation may rightly eulogise the career of a man who, if he 
has benefited one nation, has outraged and injured all the rest of 
Europe, is to hold and avow a faith which seems, to generous minds, 
to argue at once intellectual stupidity and moral degradation. Yet 
that this is the faith of the City, and, I fear, the faith of the whole 
country, is too manifest to be denied. Whenever Louis Napoleon 
menaced the material interests of England, then Englishmen 
remembered that he was a perjured tyrant. Whenever he favoured 
the increase of English trade, then all England pronounced him a 
beneficent ruler, who “‘ understood the French.” 

Our sympathy is now of no benefit to its object, but it can still 
bring injury upon others and disgrace upon ourselves. When the 
35,000 mourners jostled one another at Chiselhurst, some of them 
greeted the Prince Imperial with the shout of ‘‘ Vive Napoleon IV. !” 
Was there no one in the crowd to think on the effect of their 
presence and their cheers? The poor-child—for he is thardly more 
than a child—occupies as unhappy a position as the imagination of 
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man can picture. He is the heir to claims which can only be 
enforced by means from which every good man would shrink. The 
best and happiest fate that wisdom can hope for him is that, like 
the Comte de Chambord, though forced by.a cruel future to be a pre- 
tender, he may be compelled by his own conscience to abstain from 
becoming a conspirator. His more likely fate is to tread in the foot- 
steps of his father, and either to perish in imitating the expedition 
to Strasburg, or to succeed to a wretched throne by imitating the 
Coup d’Etat of December. Whatever be his fortune or his follies, let 
us hope that the English public will in justice remember that by 
their acts and words they have encouraged him to follow the wretched 
and wicked example set him by his father. 

Our sympathy cannot harm any one directly except the Prince 
Imperial or ourselves ; but even an enthusiastic crowd of well-to-do 
snobs ought to recollect that you may easily insult those whom you 
cannot injure. Our sympathy for Louis Napoleon may seem to 
ourselves natural and laudable; unfortunately, to applaud the 
ex-Emperor is to insult the misfortunes of France, and to show 
callous indifference to the wrongs done to Germany. We hear daily 
lamentations that, in spite of our riches and our gunboats, our 
influence has declined, and that no one cares for the opinion of 
England. Whoever wishes to account for the decline of our reputa- 
tion will learn something from the scenes at Chiselhurst. He must 
be dull indeed if he cannot understand why, all over the Continent, 
foreigners who agree in nothing else agree in feeling towards our 
country a sentiment in which hatred is largely mingled with 
contempt. 

For it is, after all, not with the criminality of the deceased tyrant, 
but with the degradation of living Englishmen, that we ought to be 
mainly concerned. Tell me what are the gods whom a nation 
worships, and I will tell you at once the moral character of the 
nation. Let any one look back over the last thirty years, and con- 
sider what have been the objects of English adulation. We were once 
credited with an ardent love for freedom, for justice, and for truth. 
We have shown our love for freedom by applauding and aiding a 
body of slaveowners bent on destroying a republic, and setting up an - 
oligarchy of which the corner-stone should be slavery. We have 
shown our love of justice by refusing even to try a colonial governor 
accused of oppression and murder. We now show our love for truth 
by heaping eulogies on a despot whose career we have ourselves, time 
after time, pronounced utterly base, and by fearing to utter a word 
which may cast a slur upon adead Emperor. I wish to give the 
public idol his due. It is said that he understood Frenchmen, and 
in a sense this assertion is true. The character of his own mind gave 
him an almost intuitive insight into the basest sides of the men and 
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nations with whom he had to deal. His genius, if it existed at all, must 
be found in the skill with which he worked on the fears, on the base- 
ness, and on the vanity of France. Let us in candour own that if 
he understood France, he also understood England. He worked and 
worked successfully on our sordid desire for gain, on our indifference 
to the fortunes of other nations, on our vulgar admiration for 
success. In England, as in France, his insight had its reward. In 
a sense he revenged Waterloo. The uncle struggled with us for a 
generation, and raised us to the height of fame and reputation. The 
nephew caressed us for twenty years, and degraded us so far that 
we are now seen by all the world mourning in abject adulation round 
the tomb of our benefactor. I am quite aware that the utterance of 
these feelings will be thought by many whom I respect, and by 
hundreds more whom I do not respect, to be an outrage upon 
decency and good taste: for it is opposed to the maxim, de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum. My short defence is, that though the rules of decency 
and propriety are good, a time may come, and in my judgment has 
come, when these rules must be set aside in defence of the principles 
of truth and justice. I have written to protest against the sentiments 
of the living rather than to revile the character of the dead. But 
if I am to think de mortuis at all, my thoughts turn, not to the dead 
Emperor, but to his dead victims—to the unarmed citizens massacred 
at Paris, to the hundreds who rotted away at Cayenne, to the thousands 
of Germans and Frenchmen who have perished on the battle-fields 
of France, and to the great country which he has brought to the very 
brink of death. 


ALBERT VENN DICEY. 
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THERE is a comfortable notion, which many of us. sincerely believe 
in, that here in this well-governed country the laws are just and 
their administration without stain. We read of the terrible 
penal laws that were in force against the Irish, and we rejoice 
that our humane justice has swept them away. We look back with 
horror upon our own bloody code and with gratitude to the memory 
of Romilly. But these things are of the past. All that is altered. 
There is no real injustice now, no difference between the rich and 
the poor. Delusive and dangerous belief! It is a political and 
legal fiction in direct opposition to the facts. The bloody past is 
gone, but the injustice still remains. And yet there isa truth in 
this belief. In some respects our laws are good and well adminis- 
tered. There is absolute purity so far as bribery is concerned, and 
that is true of inferior as well as of superior tribunals. In the 
superior courts the rules of evidence are rigidly enforced, the law 
is in general properly interpreted, and if improperly, not corruptly. 
In theory, our judges have only to expound and apply the laws. In 
practice, they have always exercised an indirect legislative function 
of modifying the laws to suit the requirements of the times, Our 
penal code, or rather our incoherent unorganised jumble of laws has 
grown up, partly as the result of the direct enactments of our 
whimsical legislature, partly by means of a constant series of 
judicial decisions, by which the law has been coloured and strained 
so as to accord with “public policy,” that is, with average middle- 
class opinion. When this opinion was rotten, as in the case of the 
judicial doctrine of restraint of trade, the law has been unjust and 
mischievous. It is difficult to exaggerate the mischief done by the 
judges in preventing the natural development of combinations and 
unions, forcing them to become secret societies, and creating the very 
crimes which they afterwards denounced. And even where the 
judges have attempted to supply a real defect in the criminal law, 
and by straining the laws have endeavoured to provide a protection 
against new crimes, the result has too often been, that they have 
created a bad inefficient law, the existence of which has prevented 
proper legislation. For example, manslaughter was once a crime 
by commission ; that is, it was necessary to prove that some act had 
been committed. By degrees it was extended so as to include some 
cases of homicide by omission; whence our law of manslaughter 
by negligence, a law utterly ineffective, and failing altogether in its 
object. Besides the direct bad effect of this irresponsible power, the 
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judicial system has deeply tainted and corrupted the legislature. 
The House of Commons has always had too many lawyers in it; 
most of these lawyers striving for advancement; and the practical 
work of drawing bills is so much the work of lawyers, that 
most of our members of Parliament are mere children in the hands 
of half-a-dozen lawyers, and do not understand the bills which are 
introduced, or the prodigious and senseless verbiage in which they 
are enveloped. Parliament recognises the legislative function of the 
judges, and when, the other day, the’ workmen applied to the Govern- 
ment and to members of Parliament, for redress in respect of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, which Mr. Bruce had himself 
declared to be unjust, the answer was that judicial decisions would 
set it right! Legislative injustice to be set right by judicial inter- 
pretations! To this we have come at last. And who were the 
judges? The magistrates—or perhaps Quarter Sessions, if there 
happened to be an appeal. The law, which made all combinations 
in restraint of trade conspiracies, was the handiwork of the judges. 
If it had not been for them, we never should have reached the 
present crisis. The old act of George 1V., about which there was 
so much outcry, which made molestation penal, and which was 
repealed by the Criminal Law Amendment Act, was not of itself a 
harsh law. If it had been liberally and impartially interpreted, it 
need have occasioned no actual injustice, but might have effectually 
repressed real molestation. I have heard it so interpreted by that 
wise and eminent judge, Baron Channell, and I venture to say that 
if the course he took had been followed by others, the years of agita- 
tion that have been and have yet to come, might well have been 
avoided. Instead of this, the act of George IV. and the law of 
conspiracy have been strained to carry out certain politico-economical 
commercial views. The men have been forced to protest and resist. 
Parliament was obliged to interfere; and when it did, it adopted a 
fatal policy : that of yielding to the irresistible demand of the men 
for the legalising combinations and unions; and at the same time 
trying to carry out the judicial views by a new penal law, so involved 
and indefinite, that it makes acts that are legitimate, and some that 
are morally right, criminal, and, in effect, is an attempt to put down 
the moral pressure of man upon man, upon which the whole of our 
social existence depends. Government now tries to take shelter 
behind the fact of the Lords’ Amendment. Mr. Gladstone could 
have carried his bill through intact, if he had been in earnest. But 
the Government bill was very nearly as bad before the amendment as 
after, and some of the most outrageous convictions would have taken 
place just the same under it. One thing, the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act did pretend to do, namely, to squash the judicial public 
policy nonsense. And the real issue now raised by the conviction of 
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the five gas-stokers, is not the narrow legal one of whether certain 
clauses have been rightly or wrongly read, but the broad political 
question of whether such powers- can be tolerated in our advanced 
civilisation. I refer only to the penal law. And I protest against 
the power of penal legislation being left in the hands of one 
irresponsible man; and especially of any judge, who, however eminent, 
is by his training and office the most unfit person that could be selected. 

The case of the five gas-stokers has brought matters to a 
climax. Is it not the most serious thing when over 600,000 of 
the best workmen, scattered throughout England, believe that the 
laws are unjust and that the judges are partial ? And have they not 
ground for thinking, that while a judge like Sir Thomas Chambers, 
in the exercise of his judicial office, can speak of a strike as a 
“revolt,” and while juries are exclusively drawn from the middle 
class, there is no tribunal to which they can look with confidence. 
The resistance of Parliament, the action of the courts, the attitude 
of the public generally, are tending in a dangerous direction, tending 
towards a conflict of which it is difficult to see the end; but from 
which nought but disaster can ensue, and which might easily be 
avoided altogether. ‘The working classes have got the franchise. 
Sooner or later these laws must be altered—-these laws which are 
remnants and products of old ideas, that are no longer tenable. 
Sooner or later, a working-class element will have to be introduced 
into the jury system, since the function of juryman is an important 
civic duty, which all responsible citizens ought to perform. Whether 
these changes are wrought out wisely and prudently, or the reverse, 
depends upon whether Parliament can be brought to reason, 
or whether that short-sighted clique of capitalists to whom Mr. 
Gladstone has truckled on these matters, will drive the men to 
desperation. The whole difficulty might have been easily 
settled in 1868 and any time since. The men, from first to last 
have been moderate, willing to accept compromise and to listen to 
reason. Stung to the quick by the unjust accusations that were 
showered upon them, they remained firm to observe order and keep 
within the law, however unjust that law might be. Government, 
Parliament, and the upper classes have been basely ungrateful to 
them. I do not hesitate to say in the Fortnightly Review, that 
which I should not say to workmen, that if instead of this behaviour, 
if instead of that decent orderly respect for law, and resolution to 
employ constitutional means to obtain redress, they had proceeded 
to vielence and to riot, they would long ago have obtained that 
justice which has been refused to their patient and peaceful 
proceedings. It is a dangerous and wicked game for rulers to 
play at, whether it fails or succeeds. The alleged lawlessness of the 
workmen is an unscrupulous invention of journalists and Parliament 
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men. The workmen have plenty of faults; but they are a law- 
abiding people: and even where they do offend against the law, 
they have a trust and reverence for law, of which that law is 
altogether unworthy. That is my experience in courts. Simple 
justice done to the working classes is the best security for public 
order. If not, order must rest on force, and that is not a very 
reliable or desirable foundation for cur social and political existence. 
The working classes have never yet made the retort upon Parliament 
which I make now, namely, that our disgraceful system of punishments, 
by which violent offences are too leniently punished, and excessive 
punishments meted out in respect of offences against property, 
is one of the causes why violence is more common than it should be. 

The more excellent the system of trial by jury, the greater the 
wrong of depriving the poor of it. The charge I made at Leeds, and 
which I now repeat, is that Parliament, while passing unjust laws 
against the lower classes, has also systematically encroached upon 
the right of trial by jury. The laws are doubly dangerous; first, 
because they are unjust, secondly, because they are entrustsd to a bad 
administration. Whatever part of the penal law be examined, the 
same fact appears. When a penal law is passed affecting the upper 
and middle classes, the greatest care is taken to fence it round with 
all sorts of limitations and qualifications, for fear of some one being 
unjustly accused. If summary jurisdiction is given to magistrates, 
it is only to fine, not to imprison. For instance, frauds by trustees 
are made highly penal crimes. But why was a clause inserted say- 
ing that there should be no prosecution without the sanction of the 
Attorney-General? I suppose that at least nine-tenths of the House 
of Commons were trustees, and realised that accusation and prosecu- 
tion are very unpleasant. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen says,—‘ Some of 
the most cruel robberies ever committed have been committed by 
fraudulent trustees. Their acts have frequently reduced whole 
families from comfort to want, and even now such criminals enjoy 
comparative safety.” It isa pity that the members of Parliament 
can only realise the horror of penal law when it affects themselves. 
The mesh of the net must in their case be as large as possible, lest 
peradventure, some one might be caught. The mesh in the case of 
the working classes must be as small as possible, lest some one should 
escape. Year after year, Parliament had been implored by the 
miners to give them some protection by penal law. And when the 
public opinion and the long lists of dead workmen had at last shamed 
Parliament into passing some law, there took place a most disgraceful 
scuffling of the capitalists to defeat Mr. Bruce’s measure. Indeed, 
as far as the imprisonment clause is concerned, I fear that the qualifi- 
cations render it adead letter, and that there will be no conviction 
under that section. I hope Iam wrong. The Truck Act is another 
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example. No imprisonment there. The Select Committee that sat 
this last session upon the subject, laughed at the idea of imprison- 
ment. The story is that Mr. Bruce has himself, as magistrate, con- 
victed one of the members of Parliament of truck several times, and 
that of course must be an obstacle in the way of proper legislation. 

It matters not what branch of the criminal law is examined, the same 
fact always appears. I do not mean that there are no instances to the 
contrary, but that what I have asserted is generally true of our whole 
system. The Nitro-Glycerine Act is a good example. Manufacturing 
or having nitro-glycerine in possession without a Secretary of State’s 
licence, is an offence punishable summarily with fine, the power of 
imprisonment being reserved for judge and jury, and also power to 
inflict large fines. There was a case against this act some two 
years ago, in which an attorney was convicted at Quarter Sessioris 
of two offences, of sending by railway on two occasions, some of the 
the most explosive compounds in large packages, marked “ slates,” or 
“samples of slates.’”’ He was fined £50 for each offence, but on 
each occasion he might have destroyed a whole train. This was a 
case for imprisonment, if the wilful nature of the act and the danger 
to the public be the test of crimmality ; and yet the court having 
the power to inflict a large fine, shrank from sending an attorney to 
prison. Let this case be contrasted with that of the gas-stokers. 

The bribery laws are often cited as stringent laws against the rich, 
and as analogous to such laws as those against labour. But they are 
an instance of what I allege. There isno summary jurisdiction at all. 
Bribery offences can only be tried before the superior judges. Bribery 
flourishes. Prosecutions seldom occur, convictions hardly ever. 
There was an act passed last session for amending the law respect- 
ing the adulteration of food, drink, and drugs. Power of fining is 
given to magistrates for wilful poisoning on the largest scale, but no 
power of imprisonment—that can only be given on a second con- 
viction before judge and jury. On the other hand, if we take the 
case of an act passed last session in reference to a subject upon 
which the upper classes have been excited and horror struck, baby 
farming, of course we find in the “Infant Protection Act” a power 
of giving six months’ hard labour upon summary conviction. Another 
instance of gross class legislation is the law against betting and 
betting houses. Parliament patronises Tattersall’s and the ring and 
the turf, while “raids,” as they call them, are made upon commoner 
and less fashionable sinks of iniquity. They wilfully let the seat of 
the disease exist, while they suppress that which is only a symptom. 
Odious and gross insincerity !_ In the face of such practices, can any 
member of Parliament assert that there is no class legislation ? 

Now I am far from saying that there are no just laws; but it does 
happen that the best laws, in which magistrates have proper powers, 
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are those which the upper classes do not often commit: such as 
cruelty to animals, malicious injuries to property, &c., and in these 
cases the magistrate has generally power to inflict a considerable 
fine. This, if not abused, may be a useful and desirable power. But 
I fear that it is grievously abused. The law of assault is an instance 
of what I mean. There are two statutes. The first gives a magis- 
trate summary power to try a case of assault, upon the complaint of 
the party aggrieved, or some one acting in his behalf, and power to 
inflict two months’ hard labour or £5 fine. The magistrate has no 
jurisdiction, if the complainant can be bought off. If the power of 
fining for assault had not been so notoriously abused, something 
might have been said for this law, as affording an opportunity for 
patching up quarrels. But that cannot be said of the other act, 
which gives summary jurisdiction in the case of aggravated assaults 
upon women and children, and power of inflicting six months’ hard 
labour or £20 fine. £20 fine for an aggravated assault upon a woman 
or child! Why a £20 fine? Such is the law, and yet there is no 
option of a fine in the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

But if Parliament has shown so palpable an inclination to protect 
the rich against the penalties of the law, both in those cases which 
refer to them specially, as also in the more general crimes, no 
such gentle consideration is. exhibited towards the poor. I might 
prove my accusation by the game laws; but they are well known, 
and I prefer to take vagrancy law as a sample. A vagrant is a 
man. He is sometimes hunted, but not preserved, unless it be in- 
directly by apathy and neglect. The Vagrant Act puts a vague and 
almost unlimited power into the hands of magistrates : 

‘«« Wandering abroad and lodging in any barn or outhouse—or in any deserted 
or unoccupied building—or in the open air, or under a tent—or in any cart or 


waggon—not having any visible means of subsistence, and not giving a good 
account of himself,” 


is a crime punishable on summary conviction with three months’ hard 
labour as a “ rogue and vagabond.” And if he does.it again he is to 
be committed to gaol as “an incorrigible rogue,” until he can be 
subjected to the tender mercies of the Quarter Sessions, who have 
power to give him one year’s hard labour and a whipping. Now I 
am far from saying that stringent laws are not necessary against 
vagrants. But these laws give the magistrates a fearful power. Has 
that power been abused? I believe it has been, and is an instrument 
of the greatest tyranny. The smallest demand that can be made is 
that of a Royal Commission, properly carried out, to inquire how these 
powers have been used. Let any one contrast the tone of such laws 
with that of the laws against the employers of labour. But here is 
a modern bit of legislation, a clause extending certain parts of the 
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Vagrant Act, slipped right into the middle of the Habitual Criminals’ 
Act. (32 and 33 Vict. ¢ 99 §. 10.) 


‘* And whereas doubts are entertained as to the nature of the evidence re- 
quired to prove for the purposes of the said section the intent to commit a 
felony: Be it enacted that in proving such intent it shall not be necessary to 
show that the person suspected was guilty of any particular act or acts tending 
to show his purpose or intent, and he may be convicted if from the circumstances 
of the case and from his known character as proved to the justices or magis- 


trate, it appears to such justices or magistrate that his intent was to commit a 
felony.” 


A “loi de suspect.” Suppose the principle extended to meet the 
case of the mine-owner. Second offence to be an incorrigible mine- 
owner. But it is no subject for jesting, rather for fierce and 
passionate invective. I turn again to the penal laws against labour, 
upon’ which the struggle is now concentrated, to insist upon the 
programme of reform which I laid before the Leeds Trades Union 
Congress, 

1. Repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, with a view to 
the re-consideration by Parliament of the penal laws affecting 
trade combinations. 

2. No imprisonment for breach of contract, as enacted by the 
Master and Servants Act. 

3. Repeal of Small Penalties Act, with a view to the passing of a 
juster law for enforcing the payment of penalties against 
the poor. 

4, No conviction for conspiracy, to commit an act for which a 
maximum penalty is already imposed by statute, to subject 
any person to a greater or other penalty than that which is 
so imposed. 

5. That a Royal Commission be issued, with full powers to inquire 
into the mode in which the summary jurisdiction of magistrates 
has been exercised. 

6. That at last Parliament should be required to consider and 
solve the important constitutional question of how far sum- 
mary jurisdiction is to take away the right of trial by jury. 

And first, with respect to breach of contract. Suppose the 
law of imprisonment for breach of contract to continue in force, 
and to be rigorously carried out against the working classes. 
If such a law is just, it ought to be rigorously carried out. And 
suppose that the workmen were driven, in self-defence, to unite, and 
were to refuse to enter into, and, if necessary, were to strike against 
such contracts. What then becomes of the law? Would that 
be a desirable result? or would Parliament go further, and com- 
pel them to enter into contracts, the essence of contract being 
voluntary assent? Or it may be possible to invent a form of 
contract for workmen which would evade the law of master and 
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servant. And if that can be done, then there can be a combination 
of workmen to force that form upon employers. Law should aim at 
healing dissension ; but this law, like the other penal laws affecting 
labour, seem to have but one result, and that is to drive the men to 
extremity, to widen the breach and increase the feelings of hostility 
and bitterness between masters andmen. This Master and Servants 
Act gives rise to the greatest oppression. Facts had come to my 
knowledge long before the occurrence of the gas-stokers’ strike which 
made me resolve to bring the matter before the Trades Congress at 
Leeds—facts which demand an inquiry similar to that of the Truck 
Commission, but which should be an inquiry as to the entire summary 
jurisdiction of magistrates. 

Breach of contract, by itself, has nothing criminal in it. The 
breach is of a private, not a public duty. It does not, however, 
follow that when coupled with something else, it may not constitute 
acrime. A well-known writer in the Pall Mall is rash enough to 
propose that every case of wilful breach of contract between employers 
and employed should be a crime. A more impracticable proposi- 
tion was never printed. Such a law would have to be general ; it could 
not be so limited. Besides, it is open to fatal objections ; it does not 
touch many of the worst cases of breach of contract. It would include 
others that are morally right; where the promise has been hastily made, 
of where new difficulties arise after the agreement ; as aftcr promise of 
marriage when one of the parties feels that there is no prospect of 
happy union, or the case of a clerk who having contracted for a year 
finds that the conditions of his health are not properly cared for, or 
that a variety of little annoyances render his life intolerable. If 
it is said that he should have provided in his contract for this, 
then I answer that you are punishing him for his want of fore- 
sight, not for his breach of contract. Slovenly work is often worse 
than not doing it. Suppose a man undertakes to do a job and is 
paid beforehand, and then prefers not to do it, and to hand back the 
money. It really is ridiculous to try to make such transactions 
criminal. Let us examine an instance of breach of contract which 
is criminal, wilful false warranty and sale. Why is it criminal ? 
Because there is a criminal element involved, a fraudulent inten- 
tion. Yet itis by no means clear that the law which makes the 
obtaining, or attempting to obtain, money or goods by false pre- 
tences, highly penal, does not even now go too far. 

There is an immense class of wrongs in which caveat emptor is a 
profound practical maxim, applicable to cases of service and hiring 
as well as those of sale. Penal law cannot supply the place of 
prudence, or of proper selection, and any attempts to make it do so 
are unwise and injurious. I conclude that breach of contract ought 
rot to be a criminal offence, unless there be some circumstance 
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converting the private into a public duty, and even then such a 
law may do more harm than good. Herein lies the difference be- 
tween the case of the police and that of the gas-stokers. There is no 
benefit or consideration, from the public to the men, as between 
public and the men it is not a contract. There is no fact distinguish- 
ing them from any other body of employed. If the state was to convert 
the gas-stokers into a body of officials, and offer them certain 
definite advantages, upon the condition of their placing themselves 
under a severer discipline and law, and they did so, then there 
would be no objection to their suffering that discipline. But the 
law was suddenly sprung upon the gas-stokers ; nobody had any idea 
of its being used, as is was used, to put down a strike; or of the 
process being abused by the issuing of five hundred summonses from 
one court, and the employers then only proceeding against the objec- 
tionable men. If the principle of this conviction were consistently 
applied to other classes, the law could not be maintained for an 
instant, and therefore I say that it is an instance of class legislation 
and of injustice. What, I ask, is the difference between the gas- 
stokers and the Kensington vestry, who having pocketed my money, 
did not and would not, remove the rubbish from my dust-hole, but 
left it to decompose, wholly regardless of my comfort or health? 
“ But,” they say, “the necessity for this law is that the workman or. 
servant cannot be otherwise bound; other people can pay damages 
in money,” Yes, that is it, money, the accursed god, is at the 
bottom of it after all. That is what makes the distinction. He can’t 
pay, therefore, honest or dishonest, off to gaol! Stop, they will say, 
we are only in favour of punishment for ‘aggravated misconduct.’ 
Very well, then give every judge presiding in a civil court power to 
inflict imprisonment when there is aggravated misconduct. But 
there is no real wish to carry out such a law; not even to punish 
the most aggravated cases, like breach of promise of marriage accom- 
panied by seduction ; and besides it is more necessary to crop judicial 
power, by statutory limitations, than increase that which is too great 
already. ; 

The alleged necessity of imprisonment for breach of contract, 
whether imposed directly or in lieu of fines, reposes upon a vicious 
conception as to the damages that should be awarded in cases of 
injury. The subject is well illustrated by Lord Campbell’s Act 
(9 & 10 Vict. c. 93), which gives a remedy to wife and children in 
those cases in which, if death had not ensued, the person injured 
would have had a right to damages. The act directs that the 
damages shall be assessed upon the principle of actual money loss. 
If I by carelessness, not sufficient to render me criminally liable, 
run over and kill a judge, nay, if my servant does so, I am liable to 
ruinous damages, calculated upon his income of £5,000 per annum— 
VOL. XTIL. N.S. Q 
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a flagrantly unjust law, characteristic of this age, with its materialism 
and worship of money. The pecuniary loss sustained ought never to 
be the measure of justice, but only one of the facts which should be 
taken into consideration by the tribunal before judgment is pro- 
nounced; so also is the position and means of the defendant, by 
which the penalty should be limited, but not measured. Now if 
these views be applied to the question of the Masters and Servants 
Act, the whole case for imprisonment, as far as it rests upon the 
workman’s inability to pay, is swept entirely away. Having got so 
far, I join issue with those who maintain that workmen cannot in 
practice be rendered civilly liable. And first of the more highly 
paid workmen. What is the difference between a workman who 
earns £2 a week and a clerk or curate who has £104 a year? Is 
it a money or class distinction, money justice or class legislation ? 
Another*way in which “ the can’t pay argument” is put, is that the 
workman may be off and disappear. But that is no reason for 
including those that possess settled homes and families, who have 
property which, if small, is still valuable, perhaps dear to them. 
Surely, imprisonment is not the cure for the unsettled, but rather 
piece-work, or perhaps daily pays for work done. If workmen are 
so unreliable it is wrong to make contracts with them. The fact of 
their being unreliable is one of the elements of uncertainty which 
the employer has to face, and which his capital enables him to face. 
He ought not to rely upon penal laws, which, as they are more minute, 
are more oppressive. Such laws tend to increase the masters’ improvi- 
dence, and that is more so, in the cases of apparent hardship, where 
an over-trusted servant suddenly breaks his contract, and thereby 
occasions serious injury. There are plenty of such cases among the 
upper classes ; an attorney or counsel takes the money and does not 
do the work. I have seen suitors lose their causes again and again 
because they have been thus left in the lurch. To make this kind 
of breach of contract penal in the case of the working classes is 
class legislation of the worst sort. The real difficulty is, that a man 
may always say when there is a demand for labour, “I will only 
work from day to day, and I will leave off when I like.’ How can that 
be met, except by the refusal to employ, and not paying except for 
the day’s work or for the piece? If penal law attempts to prevent 
contracts of that kind, or to send men to gaol, when by reason of un- 
foreseen circumstances they break their contract, or because men have 
neglected to make such provisoes and stipulations it is slavery under 
another name. Here, as in respect of other evils, men rush to a poli- 
tical remedy, when the evil lies far beyond political cure. I have else- 
where pointed out that it is a bad policy to discourage contracts for 
a long time, which tend to give increased stability to the position of 
masters and men, to give to workmen the settled habits and fixity 
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of life, which is the true remedy for breach of contract; and that 
when breach of contract is made so highly penal as to be punished 
with imprisonment, the law gees too far, and discourages that which 
it is intended to promote. Such a law stands directly in the way of 
arbitration, instead of helping to develop it and work it out. 

Mr. Mundella, in a striking letter to the Times, gives a promising 
account of the way in which large masses of men are held success- 
fully to their bargains. Repudiating the allegation of the employers 
in South Wales, that “arbitration had failed in the North of 
England,” and “ that it could not bind masses of men,” he says— 

**On one occasion, I believe, in the North of England, the workmen objected 
to the decision of the arbitrator, and the employers, to prevent hostilities, gave 
an advance beyond the arbitrators’ award. It should, however, be stated in 
in justice to the men, that for two or three half years in succession the rate of 
wages was fixed at a lower average than the Staffordshire rate, and they loyally 
adhered to their bargain. Mr. David Dale, the chairman of the North of 
England Association, regards arbitration as a proved success, and Mr. Kane, 
the secretary of the Ironworkers Association, is one of the most staunch and 
successful advocates. In my own experience I have witnessed an occasional 
breach of agreement, but these have been few and far between, and have been 
quite as frequent on one side as the other. This, I believe, is also the experience 


of Mr. Rupert Kettle, who has rendered invaluable service to our national 
industry by his successful exertions to promote arbitration.” 


If the Master and Servants Act is to remain law, masters breaking 
such an agreement, must be sent to hard labour for one year. But 
for my own part, I should consider such a law to be as foolish and 
hurtful as that against the men. We have had the story of the 
masters against the misconduct of the servants, we have never had 
the story of the servants against the masters. That, I venture to 
say, would be a powerful argument against bolstering up the masters’ 
authority with penal law. In the case of service, and especially 
of domestic service, the right to break off the contract at any moment 
is the only adequate protection against unkindness and neglect on 
the part of the master. The true course of progress on these 
matters is to depend less and less on the power of the state, which 
has culpably lent itself to the masters’ side. And while certain 
exceptions must be made, like those of miners, of women‘and 
children in factories and agriculture, as a temporary protection 
afforded under abnormal industrial conditions, the true policy for the 
legislature is to abstain from interfering with industrial, as with 
family life. 

Class legislation is in fact a source of weakness and of danger. 
The time is rapidly approaching for the full incorporation of the 
working classes into the civic life of the community, and class laws 
are doomed to be swept away. This may be done wisely, without 
shock or disturbance, if those who hold the reins of power can only 
repose that trust and confidence in workmen which they deserve. 

Q2 
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With respect to the proposed alteration of the law of conspiracy, 
the only objection to it is that there are cases in which it would 
be right that a crime committed by two or more persons should be 
more highly penal and more severely punished than when done by 
one. This is just the case for a special enactment providing an 
additional punishment, as is already done with respect to several 
crimes. The use of the law of conspiracy to enhance punishment is, 
I believe, peculiar to these prosecutions against the combinations of 
workmen. If there are any other instances of its use in this way I 
am not aware of them. The objectionable character and the absurdity 
of the law as it now stands is glaringly patent, and has been already 
exposed. The sole question is how to alter it. I do not desire to 
conceal the great practical difficulty of dealing with the law of 
conspiracy, and if any one can suggest a better mode of securing the 
object before us, I should be only too glad to know it, and would 
take care that it received full consideration by the Trades Union 
leaders. 

The matter is assuming the most serious aspect, and must be dealt 
with. <A conflict between authority and the law on one side, a vast 
number of the best workmen in the kingdom on the other, is 
earnestly to be deprecated. Last year the numbers represented at 
the Nottingham Congress were under 260,000. This year, at Leeds, 
the numbers have risen to something not far off 700,000, including 
40,000 agricultural labourers. The Congress itself was superior to 
the one last year—-a representative body with many faults, but much 
vigour, and, on the whole, one upon which the trades have reason to 
congratulate themselves. 

The direct conflict between a body like this and Parliament is so 
serious, so full of danger, that even Mr. Gladstone must perforce see 
that such demands had better not be answered again by jokes, and 
raising a laugh at the expense of one of the few men who dared to 
press the workmen’s claim. I can give my word, after spending 
four days in intimate association with these men at Leeds, that they 
are in no joking mood, but filled with deep resentment, resolved to 
carry out their views, and to spare neither money nor effort in 
obtaining the redress they seek. Many of them were angry because 
all could not speak upon the one subject, and did not like to return 
to their constituents without having made a speech denouncing the 
hated law. I would that I knew how to impress upon others my 
own deep conviction of the necessity of at once stopping this conflict 
and erasing these feelings. Why it has already gone on ever since 
1867, when the men were taunted in the papers with being unable 
to define what they complained of. They met that taunt by bringing 
in a bill of the most moderate description, but which the daily papers, 
with reckless and infatuated fury, denounced as an attempt to legalise 
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crime, and as the first step towards revolution. The principle of 
that bill has stood its ground. It was developed into the bill 
brought in by Mr. Hughes and Mr. Mundella. The principle has 
passed into law in the shape of the Government Trade Union Act. 
The men were right, their enemies were wrong. They have 
triumphed in this, and they will win the rest in the long run, for 
their demand is irresistible, and their power increases year by year. 
It now lies between Parliament yielding at once, or by their obstinate 
attitude compelling the men to begin an agitation upon a much 
larger scale than has yet been seen. Until lately the men believed 
that they had only to wait, and justice would be done them. 
They have wakened to the fact that they can only wring justice 
from Parliament by agitation and coercion. When I was asked 
to speak on the subject at Leeds, I refused, saying that I had 
nothing to add to the paper I had read to the Congress. At the 
same time I reminded them that the charge I had made against 
Parliament was a very grave one—of unjust class legislation against 
the poor, and of systematic encroachment against the right of trial 
by jury, and that it was not possible to exaggerate the importance 
of that accusation, if it went forth as the expression of the opinion 
of the Congress. They adopted it by a series of resolutions, which 


were carried without a dissentient voice. Parliament has to answer. 
A true bill has been found by over 600,000 men, of the best of the 
workmen of England. It is not Trades Unions that are now upon 
their trial, but the House of Commons and the institutions of the 
country. 


Henry Crompton. 
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Aut persons who feel a lively interest in the mitigation of human 
suffering, should rejoice that the very interesting essay on 
Euthanasia,’ which originally appeared among the Birmingham 
Essays, has been published in a separate form. Even those who do 
not altogether agree with Mr. Williams, should at least wish that 
the plan he suggests should be brought under discussion. His pro- 
posal is, that in cases of incurable and painful illness the doctors 
should be allowed, with the patient’s consent, and after taking all 
necessary safeguards, to administer so strong an anesthetic as to 
render all future anesthetics superfluous ; in short, that there should 
be a sort of legalized suicide by proxy. The advantages that would 
follow such a system are so obvious, that it is unnecessary to read 
the horrible instance given by Mrs. Crawshay in her preface, to be 
reminded of them. Any of us may one day have to bear—many of 
us will certainly have to witness—either cancer, creeping paralysis, 
or something equally unpleasant ; some may even have to endure the 
hardest fate of all—the fate of a mortally-wounded soldier, who wishes 
to die, but whose wounds are laboriously tended; so that, by an 
ingenious cruelty, he is kept suffering, against nature, and against 
his own will.? Hence, even from the most selfish point of view, we 
all have an interest that this question should be speedily discussed ; 
so that, in case any change should be thought possible and right, 
that change may occur in our lifetime. 

Still, though one fully acknowledges the ability of the essay, there 
are certain portions of it to which one may give only a partial assent. 
There will, however, probably be some readers of these pages who 
have not seen the original pamphlet; while with the popular argu- 
ments on the other side, all are sure to be familiar. And it may 

(1) Euthanasia. By 8S. D. Williams, jun.; with preface by Rose Mary Crawshay. 
Williams and Norgate. 1872. Third edition. 


(2) It is probably from surgical cases that the strongest arguments for euthanasia 
may be drawn. One of the highest authorities respecting such cases, the late Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, said that a very moderate amount of pain, if continued fora long time, 
would make any one heartily tired of life. He remarked also, that during his whole life 
he had known only two dying persons who showed any fear of death; and that both 
those died of bleeding. One cause of this singular circumstance probably was that in 
these two cases there was hardly any pain to distract the mind; and the fact is curious 
as showing how rare, in Sir Benjamin’s experience, such painless deaths must have 
been. 
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therefore be advisable that I should, so to say, hold a brief on behalf . 
of euthanasia, and state Mr. Williams’s case as strongly as I can, 
including one or two points to which, I may venture to think, he 
has not paid sufficient attention. 


The evils arising from the present method, or want of method, are 
forcibly stated by Mr. Williams. It is needless for me to repeat his 
painfully graphic account of what I cannot but hope is an excep- 
tional death-bed scene, of the agony which grows daily worse and 
worse, and which may “ possibly culminate in almost unimaginable 
horror.” Ifa summary remedy could be applied to this suffering, 
there would be the further advantage that persons of a morbid and 
brooding nature might gain confidence through life, and that, 
knowing that death would be deprived of its sting, they would have 
a sort of negative stimulus, or (if I may so say) an anti-preventive to 
exertion. Then, again, we must consider the friends who, besides 
the immediate suffering of nursing the sick man, often permanently 
impair their constitutions and nervous systems, and who, moreover, 
are thus exposed to a sort of moral suicide; I mean, they curtail 
their own powers of usefulness‘ far more than a dose of laudanum 
would curtail those of their dying friend. It should also be observed 
that if, on these accounts, the legalizing of a modified Hari-Kari 
in England be reckoned a good, the good would in each case 
be much increased by the force of example; each person who 
availed himself of the new method of giving relief to himself 
and his friends, would be doing what in him lay to break down the 
old prejudice, and to make the proceeding, so to say, fashionable, 
and would thus be a public as well as a private benefactor. On the 
whole, it cannot be doubted that the benefits resulting from”a change 
in the law would be simply enormous; so that, unless a yet more 
enormous advantage can be shown to follow from obliging the 
sufferers to die in agony, the Euthanasiasts must be admitted to have 
gained the day. The onus probandi clearly rests with the opponents 
of the scheme. Those opponents may be roughly divided into two 
classes—the theological or sentimental opponents, and the more 
rational opponents. It is with the former class (whose objections, 
after all, possibly lie at the root of the other objections) that Mr. 
Williams deals almost exclusively ; and to these his answer is over- 
whelming. 

It is urged that Providence ordains the day of our death, and that 
to hasten that day is an act of rebellion against the Divine will. In 
truth, however, as God is a good being, his will must be to promote 
the happiness of his creatures ; and, therefore, to say that euthanasia, 
though tending to human happiness, is against the Divine will is 
like saying that it both does tend to happiness and does not. But 
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the fact is, that, when people thus speak of the Divine will, they 
conceive it to be embodied and represented in the order of nature; 
just as, in like manner, a line of conduct, otherwise expedient, is so 
constantly objected to as not being natural. The truth, however, is 
that, since many portentous evils exist in nature, whenever we remedy 
those evils, we, as it were, mend nature. It is natural, and, on the 
hypothesis, in obedience to the Divine ordinance, that when we 
walk in the rain, we should get wet; and yet we do that most un- 
natural and impious thing—we hold up umbrellas. As Mr. Williams 
epigrammatically puts it, “ Man’s whole existence, so far as it is not 
blindly passive, . . . . consists, if the phrase quoted have any real 
meaning, in systematic opposition to the will of Gop.” Indeed, St. 
Paul’s celebrated defence of passive obedience might be almost literally 
paraphrased thus :—‘“ Things which be, are ordained of God; whoso, 
therefore, alters things which be, alters the ordinance of God; and 
they that alter shall receive to themselves damnation.” It is from 
this theological optimism that the opposition spoken of by Comte 
has arisen between the theological and the industrial spirit ;' and it 
is enough for our present purpose to say that the arguments which 
would forbid the prevention of the suffering incident to death, would 
forbid the prevention of any suffering whatever. But, it is said, the 
pain of death ought to be endured, as we are told in the Bible that 
death is the penalty of sin. I reply, in the first place, that this 
argument, if worth anything, would forbid, not merely the extinction 
of such pain, but its partial mitigation (as by opiates). Also, as Mr. 
Williams argues, all suffering is represented as the effect of sin, and 
especially the suffering of childbirth. And the Evangelicals were 
quite consistent in the opposition that they raised to the use of 
chloroform in confinements, until, fortunately, public opinion became 
too strong for them. May not their own logic be turned against 
them, if it should one day appear that the uses of the sedative in 
childbirth and before death involve the same principle, and must 
stand and fal] together ? 

Allied to these objections is the sentimental remark that suicide is 
cowardly. Mr. Williams answers that a man of sound mind, who 
has nerve to destroy himself, whatever he may be, is certainly not a 
coward. But I would chiefly lay stress on the fact that here again 


(1) Nequicquam deus abscidit 
Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiz 
Non tangenda zates transiliunt vada. 


Herodotus mentions a Greek colony ‘living on an isthmus, who wished to protect them- 
selves against the Persians by turning their isthmus into an island; but the oracle 
forbad them, “for Zeus would have made it an island if he had wished.” Ina similar 
spirit, watches, according to Mr. Baden Powell, were at first denounced as unchristian, 
for telling the time more accurately than the sun. It is well-known that some early 
Christians objected to shaving, as defacing the image of God. What do orthodox 
shavers make of this objection ? 
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there is no difference in kind between the suffering of a lingering 
death and other suffering. If it is cowardly to avoid the former, it 
is equally cowardly to avoid the latter. So that, according to these 
reasons, the mother who has taken chloroform is a double coward ; ! 
she has shirked the divinely appointed pain, and has not braved the 
“ills that she knows not of.” 

Much is also said about the sacredness of life—just as men used 
to talk about the divine right of kings. It is now generally admitted 
that the authority of kings is divine only in the sense in which all 
authority is divine ; and, as the essayist truly says, “it may well be 
doubted if life have any sacredness about it, apart from the use to be 
made of it by its possessor.” Indeed, life is the mere framework or 
shell of what Horace calls the vivendi cause. Yet all the high ends 
of life—all our means of general usefulness—we are willing to 
sacrifice for some special mode of bettering the condition of our 
species. And he who would devote all that makes life worth 
having to the common good (including his own), and yet has scruplés 
about sacrificing for the same object a few days of agonized existence, 
is like a man who lavishes his grain, but treasures up the worthless 
husks. ) 

But this is not all. Among the talents which men thus devote to 
the public good are included health and strength ; and these, it need 
hardly be said, are potentialities of life. Statistics seem to show 
that the best chance of reaching old age is by living, as it were, in 
cotton-wool, and by exerting one’s brain only just so much as may 
be necessary either to earn one’s bread, or to keep the mind from 
preying on itself. Every one who does more than this diminishes 
the value of his life, and is what I may call a slow suicide. Indeed, 
it would be easy to make a goodly series of classes and conditions of 
men, from sportsmen to martyrs, who have acted in a way which 
would be regarded by any insurer as opposed to long life, and who, 
therefore,—if the hackneyed, but most inexact, phrase has any mean- 
ing—have taken measures “to quit their post without awaiting their 
commander’s bidding.” Of course, it may be said that the martyrs, 
when they die, are obeying a Divine summons, as they have hastened 
their end from noble motives; but it may fairly be asked whether 
we have a right to censure the motives of a man who declines to 
prolong wantonly the suffering of himself and his family; in other 
words, “ who provideth for his own, and also for those of his own 
house.” 


Nor is it only in dealing with their individual selves that men are 


(1) Unless, as has been often asserted, there is almost always a slight risk in giving 
chloroform (so recently as during the late war, both French and German surgeons were 
said to be very chary in giving it). If the risk is increased by chloroform in ever so 
slight a degree, whoever incurs the increased risk is morally guilty of euthanasia. 
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disposed to neglect the sacredness of life. They certainly are not more 
scrupulous about the lives of their neighbours. ‘ Hitherto,” as the 
essayist observes, “man has shown as little sense of the value of 
man’s life as nature herself, whenever his passions, or lusts, or 
interests have been thwarted by his brother man, or have seemed 
likely to be forwarded by his brother man’s destruction.” 

There are, moreover, other instances more closely resembling 
euthanasia,’ in which the medical attendant of a dying man, from 
however kindly motives, seems to touch the sacred thing, and should 
beware of the fate of Uzzah. Mr. Williams supposes an ingeniously 
extreme case of the sort, which shall be given in his own words :— 

‘‘ Suppose, for instance, that a given patient were certain to drag on through 
a whole month of hideous suffering, if left to himself and Nature, but that the 
intensity of his sufferings could be allayed by drugs, which, nevertheless, would 
hasten the known inevitable end by a week ;—there are few, if any, medical 
men who would hesitate: »ive the drugs; few, if any, patients, or patients’ 
relations or friends, who w hesitate to ask that they should be given. And 
if this be so, what. bec: wue sacredness of life? ..... Is it not clear 
that if you once break in upon life’s sacredness, if you,curtail its duration by 
never so little, the same reasoning that justifies a minute’s shortening of it, 
will justify an hour’s, a day’s, a week’s, a month's, a year’s; and that all sub- 
sequent appeal to the inviolability of life is vain ?” 


I can, from my own knowledge, give an instance not unlike this. Not 
many years ago, in one of the eastern counties, a country gentleman 
died, who had long been almost hopelessly ill. As soon as his case was 
given up, his doctors gave him a sedative, which they refused to give 
him before, and which much relieved his suffering. Now, so striking 
are the recoveries of persons whose cases have been despaired of, 
that the saying, “ While there is life there is hope,”’ has passed into 
a proverb; and, just as Hallam speaks of that extreme form of 
expediency which we call necessity, so in medical matters it is an 
inappreciable amount of hope, which is really denoted by the word 
“hopeless.” And, therefore, when in the present case the sedative, 
which had before been refused as likely to extinguish all chance of 
recovery, was at last given, a course was adopted which made the 
assurance of death doubly sure. In confirmation of instances such as 
the foregoing, it may be added, that I am told cn medical authority 
that in the last stages of cancer (perhaps also in hydrophobia) it 
is now not uncommon to give strong narcotics, which no one would 
have dreamt of giving half a century ago, and which, while they 
much mitigate the final agony, by no means tend to prolong it.” 


(1) Here, as elsewhere, I use this term with special reference to the case of 
incurables, and I so distinguish it from the more general term, suicide. 

(2) More than one Englishman, when travelling in hot or plague-stricken countries, | 
where burial follows as soon as possible after death, has been known to beg that, in case 
anything should happen to him, his friends would apply a “ bare bodkin ” to his body 
before his interment. Need I add that any one who has entertained such a wish has 
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I have now endeavoured to dispose of the chief theological objec- 
tions to the principle of euthanasia; but two such objections 
remain, which relate to matters of detail; and I glance at these 
arguments, not from any sense of their intrinsic merits, but because 
the prejudice on this subject is so inveterate, that the air must be 
well cleared of its influence, before the various aspects of suicide 
can be properly discussed. One of the objections was raised in a 
quarter which, I own, a little surprised me :— 

‘‘Tmagine the horror of the situation, if by some accident—and such an 
accident would not surely be impossible—the sufferer should not lose con- 
sciousness at once, and finding his courage fail, as the courage of suicides often 


does fail, at the felt approach of death, were vainly to beg for the life which it 
would be then impossible to restore!” (") 


I apprehend that after any decisive step in one’s life—marriage, for 
example—it is a very sad thing if one repents when it is too late. 
But a wise man will first determine what seems to him best, and 
then will not much trouble himself about the possibility of future 
repentance—certainly not of a repentance which may be caused 
by the nervous prostration of disease. Also, between marriage 
and euthanasia there is this difference: the husband of a scold may 
have to bemoan his lot through many long years; while, in the 
other case, if chloroform is the remedy chosen, the time available 
for inopportune regrets is somewhat limited. The other objection 
is mentioned, or forestalled, by Mr. Williams. Some persons, 
according to him, object, or will object, to his scheme because it 
would deprive us of the purifying influence of ministering at a bed 
of sickness; and his answer is, in effect, that there will still be sick- 
beds at which to minister. An opponent might, however, suggest 
that, if the new system were carried out to its possible consequences, 
some of us, at any rate, might lose this hallowing privilege. I 
should, therefore, prefer giving the more general answer that this 
objection, like so many of the preceding ones, would apply, not to 
mortal sickness only, but to all suffering. If pain is sent by God’s 
ordinance as a schooling either to its victims or to its witnesses, is 
it not. blasphemous presumption ever to try. to relieve it? Much 
danger, according to this theory, is to be apprehended from the 
everlasting painlessness of heaven. And, even on earth, might it 
not be prudent in the Government to torture for our benefit a few 
clergymen at stated intervals, that they may not merely excite our 


sympathy by their sufferings, but also set us an example of Christian 
resignation ? 


committed euthanasia already in his heart ? What business had he to rob himself of the 
few moments of smothering in his coffin, which a merciful Providence might vouchsafe 


to him for repentance, and to rush, with suicide in his right hand, into the presence of 
his offended Maker ? 


(1) Spectator, March 18th, 1871. 
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To sum up this part of the case. Either we are bound, in all possible 
ways, to stretch to the utmost the elastic thread of life, or we are 
not. If we are so bound, nearly all of us are guilty of great wicked- 
ness. But, if there are any limits to this duty, human reason must 
be the judge of those limits, and human welfare must be their test. 
In other words, the question of euthanasia should not be theologi- 
cally prejudged, but should be discussed on purely social grounds. 
In case this important point should not even yet be clear to all 
readers, I will try to illustrate it yet further as I go on. 

One of the most interesting parts of Mr. Lecky’s work on 
European Morals,‘ is that in which he exhibits the contrast between 
the extreme indifference to suicide which prevailed in the first 
century of our era, and the utter abhorrence of it which was intro- 
duced by the Christian Church. Possibly, in this matter, modern 
liberalism is tending, as Aristotle would have said, to a mean, but 
inclines towards the former of the two extremes. Some one has 
said that the course of history, though it does not go in circles, goes 
in a sort of spiral; and it may be that in regard to suicide, as in 
regard to sundry other points, we are now coming to a curve which 
brings us nearer to the ancient point of view, than to the point of 
view of modern Catholicism. The Catholic point of view is briefly 
this: that suicide, essentially, is as sinful as ordinary murder; 
while, accidentally, it has the further little drawback that since, 
unless the act is clumsily done, it leaves scarce a moment for repent- 
ance, it almost certainly involves everlasting perdition.? This 
Catholic dogma is clearly connected with the excessive importance 
which many have attached to a man’s state of mind on his death- 
bed, and which has found expression in the sacrament of “ extreme 
unction.” But with so horrible a superstition, and even with the 
prayer against sudden death which is contained in our own Litany, 


- few thoughtful persons now really sympathise. There are also 


other signs that the popular opinion about suicide is undergoing a 
rapid change. One of the most curious of those signs is, that a 
writer so little addicted to new ideas as Archbishop Whately, 
should have said that suicide is merely an exaggerated form of 
wasting time. It is doubtless an exaggerated form, in so far as it 
isa kind of idleness which cannot be made up for by extra work 
afterwards. But, on the other hand, a suicide is far less culpable 
(1) Mr. Lecky, if I remember rightly, speaks approvingly of a saying of Bacon's, to 
the effect that physicians should regard euthanasia (the word, of course, being used in an 
extended sense) as the great end of their art. To attain this desirable object, do we 
require new anzsthetics, or merely a more thorough application of those now in use ? 
(2) The true Christian spirit is surely not opposed to euthanasia. Jf that spirit is 
expressed in the Golden Rule, and exemplified in the conduct of the good Samaritan, it 
enjoins us to relieve suffering, and not to leave it alone. Nor can the promise of 


heaven fail to offer to the dying Christian an inducement to use all lawful means to 
hasten his entrance thither. 
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than-a prolonged idler: the suicide’s fault is, at worst, a negative 
one; while the idler is a living burden on society ; for he is an un- 
productive consumer, or, as a distinguished writer- expresses it, a do- 
nothing-eat-all. With this reservation, then, Whately’s dictum may 
be taken as fairly expressing the opinion of the wisest of the ancients 
concerning suicide, namely, that the man is to blame who wantonly 
deprives his country of his services. But it is clear that this cen- 
sure can have no reference toa dying man, who can no longer 
benefit anybody, and can only make his friends suffer with himself. 
While, therefore, we utterly repudiate the saying of Madame de 
Staél (in one of her earlier and less matured writings), that suicide 
is an “ acte sublime,” and while we may consider that such men as 
Clive, Condorcet, and Prévost-Paradol incurred a grave responsi- 
bility in extinguishing talents which belonged to mankind, we may 
yet think that nothing but good could follow from the permission of 
euthanasia. There is another point which the Archbishop’s saying 
suggests. Mr. Williams has striven to defend the morality of a 
certain form of suicide. It would, I conceive, much strengthen his 
case, and give, so to say, a second string to his bow, if proof could 
be forthcoming of what I would term the /egalizability of suicide in 
general. Now, suicide, however immoral in most cases, seems to be 
one of those acts which relate primarily to their authors, and which 
the State has no power to check. Will it be said that suicide, if 
permitted, would extend its effects beyond the individual, since it 
would propagate itself by example? Of course it would, and so 
would idleness, and every vice under the sun. But the idle or 
frivolous man or woman is allowed to spread the infection of idle- 
ness and frivolity all around. The drunkard wears out his own 
constitution, and is of but doubtful profit to his neighbours; yet 
even he (so long as he only tipples at home) is unrestrained either 
by the Legislature, or by private individuals with the Legislature’s 
sanction. Who then has a right to coerce that less objectionable 
member of society, the would-be suicide? If we may not interfere 
with the do-nothing-eat-all (or even drink-all), how can we meddle 
with the do-nothing-eat-nothing ? 

But it will be said*that we are, at any rate, bound to restrain, not 
only “delirious” persons, but also such as are in an extreme “ state 
of excitement or absorption,” and that under one or other of these 
heads nearly all suicides will fall. I am aware that the amiable 
perjuries by which juries have sought to evade the provisions of a 
monstrous law, together with the natural wish of the suicide’s friends 
that he may not even now be partaking of the hapless lot of im- 
penitent sinners, have led many persons to the convenient conclusion 
that nearly all suicides are mad; but. there is, unfortunately, only 
too much evidence the other way. Of course a large proportion of 
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suicides consists of persons who have suffered from great mental 
depression, and between depression and madness it is not always 
easy to draw a line. Still, for practical purposes, such a line has to 
be drawn constantly ; and, under the new system, it would probably 
be recognised that a man who was sane enough to make his will, was 
sane enough to decide how soon the will should begin to take effect. 
A man, however much out of health, so long as he is not under 
restraint, should be regarded as the best judge of his own happiness; 
just as, if his friends wished him to occupy himself, they could not, 
even for what they deemed his good, make him work against his 
will. In any such case, the old saying about the gods may be 
paraphrased thus: invalidi felicitas, incalido cura. Indeed, it may 
perhaps be doubted whether, when a man has seriously determined 
to commit suicide, his friends, even if able to stop him, always benefit 
him by doing so; for to a man who has once fallen into this un- 
happy state, length of days is often an increase of sorrow. On this 
last point Mr. Williams is explicit with a vengeance. He declares 
emphatically, in language which makes part of his essay as doleful as 
a Scotch sermon, that suffering is the almost constant rule in nature ; 
and he seems to apply the rule to every animal, rational or irrational, 
sick or in health, past, present, or to come. In assuming this prin- 
ciple, he employs an instrument quite sharp enough to cut the knot 
about euthanasia. But, unluckily, it will cut other knots equally 
well. If pain is always in excess of pleasure, was not Tamerlane one 
of the greatest of human benefactors? And, even if a general 
massacre is not the only consistent end of utilitarianism, is it not 
in all cases most immoral to bring children into the world ?! I think, 
however, that it may be assumed—and the existence of society must 
involve the assumption—that the prospects of most healthy men are 
rather happy than the reverse ; or, at any rate, that they will be so 
when the poor are better cared for. But it by no means follows that 
the balance is likely to be favourable in the case of men who wish to 


(1) Unless we resort to the rather fantastic hypothesis that our children are likely to 
deduct from the mass of human misery a greater amount than they will themselves feel. 
It is certainly remarkable that Mr. Williams’s lugubrious opinion is in some measure 
supported by such writers as Herodotus, Plato, Cicero, Shakspeare (if, as M. Taine 
thinks, the poet is expressing his own sentiments in Hamlet’s soliloquy), Milton, Bishop 
Butler, Byron, and Shelley. It is also singular that, if you ask a number of persons 
whether they would live their lives exactly over again, the majority will almost always 
reply in the negative: this probably is so, partly because many are misled by contrasting 
too strongly the shortcomings of their past life with what that life might have been, and 
partly because the recollection of pain is so intensely vivid that people cannot realise that 
they are supposed to enter on their renewed life, fresh, vigorous, and foreknowing nothing. 
The oddest case that I know on the other side is that of a kindly old Indian officer of 
past eighty, whom I asked whether he would like to live his life over again. ‘ Live it 
over again!” he answered, with an enthusiasm of which I had thought him incapable, 
‘*T would live it five times over again. There is not a single day that I regret.” As 
the Frenchman said, C’est la fagon que le sang circule. 
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destroy themselves. There is yet another point to be considered. 
Lucretius exhorts old men to welcome death philanthropically, on the 
ground that nature wants the matter of their worn-out bodies, in 
order to make of it young and healthy bodies. And, in a somewhat 
similar spirit, modern science informs us that in an overcrowded 
population there is a sharp struggle for existence; so that an 
unhealthy, unhappy, and useless man is in a manner hustling out of 
being, or at least out of the means of enjoyment, some one who 
would probably be happier, healthier, and more useful than himself. 
Perhaps it will be thought that I am now on dangerous ground, 
since arguments not unlike the foregoing might be urged in 
defence of the Spartan custom of destroying weakly children. Yet, 
in truth, the two cases differ widely. The great and crushing objec- 
tion to so atrocious a usage as infanticide is to be found in its 
extreme liability to abuse, and in the anti-social consequences that 
might follow it. It is even possible that, under such a system, full- 
grown sons might sometimes turn the tables on their aged parents, and 
inquire concerning them what, not long ago, a young child asked an 
elderly relative, namely, whether “it would not soon be time for her 
to go to heaven.” But there is, in fact, the same sort of difference 
between infanticide and suicide as between wasting one’s neighbour’s 
goods and wasting one’s own. Either form of wastefulness is im- 
moral; but bystanders would regard the one form as the waster’s 
own concern, while with the other they would feel bound to 
interfere. 

Would, however (it is asked), the Spartan father be alone, if 
euthanasia were permitted, in holding a power liable to abuse? 
Wouid not the authority which it is proposed to grant to the doctor 
be almost equally intolerable, though exercised over a willing sub- 
ject? Without dwelling on the power over life and death which is 
exercised by home secretaries and commanders-in-chief,.I may - 
remark that even now the issues that depend on a physician’s 
fallible judgment are often most formidable. For example, in the 
performance of the painful duty of rejecting as incurable, applicants 
for admission into a hospital, the slightest error of judgment will 
take from those that have not, whatever chance of getting better they 
might seem to have. In the case of euthanasia, the doctor would 
merely have to say whether the sufferer was in such a state that, had 
he wished to enter a hospital, the request would have been refused. 
If further precautions were required, the concurrence of two or three 
medical men might be held necessary for granting the sick man a 
release from his sufferings. Something of this sort might be done 
if Mr. Williams’s demand, and nothing more, were conceded. But, if 
the legal right of suicide were once fully recognised, the matter would 
become much simpler; for then the entire responsibility would lie 
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with the sick man. This would be especially valuable in cases where 
there was a certainty of long and acute pain, and a probability, just 
short of certainty, that the pain would end in death. 

“But, at any rate, would it not be the height of cruelty to 
quit one’s sorrowing friends? And is not the State bound to 
protect them from such a base desertion?” When conviction 
for suicide involves loss of property—when social inconveniences 
attach to the suicide’s relatives—when it is popularly held that 
all sane suicides will be damned,—when any of these conditions, 
having but lately ceased to exist, has left an after-glow of sentiment 
about the sacredness of life,—in all such cases (as also when the 
sufferer has insured his life) the friends are most careful to prevent 
him relieving his misery by a coup de grdce of any sort. Yet 
nothing is more certain than that it is not by the mere fact of the 
sick man’s dying that so much sympathy is aroused ; for, after pro- 
longed suffering, the friends will nearly always speak of death as a 
merciful release. And I suspect that among the poorer classes, 
unless the sick man happens to be a pensioner, the equivocal affec- 
tion which would wish him to linger on in agony would give way 
yet sooner before the labour of nursing him.’ But, be this as it 
may, we may cut the matter short by repeating the substance of our 
former question: Has the State any right to forbid the sick man to 
choose his own way of severing himself from his friends, when it 
cannot possibly prevent him ordering (as in Middlemarch) even 
his nearest relations to keep out of his sight ? 

I will conclude my duties as self-chosen counsel for euthanasia by 
adverting to two objections which have been urged by a very able, 
and by no means unfriendly, critic. As I have to repeat the first of 
these objections from memory, I will give it entirely in my own 
words. “Granting that such a principle as that of the absolute 
sacredness of life cannot be logically defended, it is certain that the 
opinions and actions of most men are very little determined by 
logic. Men are often deterred from committing atrocious crimes by 
traditional sentiments, which are the result of very complex associa- 
tions ; and with these sentiments and associations it is dangerous to 
meddle. Thus, the duty of respecting one’s own life, even in 
extreme cases, is a sort of outwork, by surrendering which we should 
much imperil men’s respect for each other’s lives; at any rate, it is 
safe policy to insist on the less obvious duty, for by doing so we 
obey the proverb, and take care of the pence.’ I have already 
touched on this subject in what I have said about infanticide ; but, 


(1) This may be illustrated by an anecdote concerning a well-disposed husband in 
that class. His wife, dying of asthma, had been troubling him, in the intervals when 
she could speak, with directions of all sorts. He struggled hard with his impatience, 


and at last said quietly, “Dinna fash yourself, my good woman, but get on with the 
deeing.”’ 
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as the objection is by far the most serious that can be urged against 
Mr. Williams’s scheme, I will now consider it more fully. In trying 
to meet this difficulty, the first point that strikes one is, that we can 
see but a short distance into the future of history, and that, there- 
fore, if we rejected all reforms which might lead to contingent and 
remote evils, no reform whatever would be passed, and we should be 
in a state of Chinese stagnation. If Luther had foreseen all the 
consequences of the right of private judment, he would, perhaps, 
never have quitted Rome. Nor is it merely ungenerous and 
cowardly to refuse reasonable concessions, lest they should be 
followed by unreasonable demands; it is often, also, unsafe. To 
revert to the two illustrations that I have ju8t employed—there is 
sometimes a danger to the fortress in seeking to defend too long an 
indefensible outwork ; just as there is a danger in being penny-wise. 
And, in the present instance, if the masses are taught to regard a’ 
proper respect for human life as involving a wanton prolongation of 
the death-agony, the logic may one day prove to be two-edged, and 
the association of the ideas to be a perilous one. Once more: soldiers, 
after a long and bloody campaign, come home, not perhaps with 
their moral sentiments much quickened or ennobled, but still without 
any propensity to pillage or shoot their peaceful neighbours. Why is 
all this bloodshed so little demoralizing ? Undoubtedly because it has 
occurred in the name and under the protection, of the law. Now, 
under the proposed scheme, the case of doctors, so far as it would 
differ from the case of soldiers, would differ from it for the better. 
For the doctors would be acting under legal sanction; their conduct 
in each case would be liable to public criticism; while, on the other 
hand, it would be comparatively seldom that they would have to 
shorten life, and, when they did shorten it, their motives would be 
the very kindest. Indeed, it may well be doubted whether less 
harm would not be done both to the doctors and to the public by the 
former being allowed to grant the incurable sufferer a willing 
release, than by their looking passively on, and often even using 
their skill to lengthen his pain. Will it be said that they also use 
their skill to relieve his pain, especially at the last stage ? They do so, . 
often by giving strong narcotics; but, as I have said, when narcotics, 
withheld before, are given when there is no longer any hope, it may 
be surmised that their probable effect will be that of, to say the 
least, not increasing the dying man’s few remaining hours. Need I 
add, that, if a doctor, even at an agonized patient’s entreaty, takes a 
course likely to hasten death, he is doing that for which, under the 
present law, he might be severely taken to task; nay, that he is 
hovering on the brink of manslaughter, if not of something worse ? 
And, granting that human life would be much more and much 
oftener curtailed, if euthanasia were allowed, than is now the case, is 
VOL. XIII, N.S. R 
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it not yet possible that there may be less danger in a considerable 
curtailment, when legalized and exposed to public scrutiny, than in 
a far smaller curtailment, when brought about irregularly, and, as it 
were, by stealth ? 

The other objection urged by the same critic is of less con- 
sequence. Speaking of euthanasia, he says :— 


“The only answer which could be made from the point of view of practical 
convenience was the extreme liability to abuse of sucha power. Dead men 
tell no tales; and it would be unpleasantly easy for a wife who wanted to get 
rid of her husband, to put an end to the unfortunate person’s existence, and to 
set up the theory that she had acted only by the express desire of the invalid. 
There can, however, be no doubt that if such a system could be introduced 
with sufficient safeguards, it would put an end toa great quantity of human 
suffering.” ! ; 

While agreeing cordially with this last sentence, I would venture 
to suggest that safeguards could be multiplied ad libitum. Why 
should not precautions be taken similar to those which are required 
in order to put a lunatic under restraint? It might be held 
requisite that the doctor should always be present at the final scene : 
and, if that was not a sufficient safeguard, the law might provide 
that a given number of respectable persons (say householders) should 
be witnesses, including, perhaps, some policeman or magistrate. 
Why should it not be part of the recognised duty of the incumbent 
of the parish to be present? The notion may seem whimsical ; but 
Sir Thomas More suggests, in sober earnest, that the priests, instead 
of merely witnessing such acts, should actively encourage them. I 
see that Mrs. Crawshay refers to the passage ; but it certainly deserves 
to be quoted, representing as it does the opinion of one of the ablest 
of men and most devout of Christians. Unfortunately, my space 
compels me to limit myself to the most important sentence :— 

‘* When any [Utopian] is taken with a torturing and lingering pain, so that 
there is no hope, either of recoyery or ease, the priests and magistrates come 
and exhort them, that since they are now unable to go on with the business of 
life, and are become a burden to themselves and to all about them, so that they 
have really outlived themselves, they would no longer nourish such a rooted 
distemper, but would choose rather to die, since they cannot live but in much 
misery ; being assured that if they either deliver themselves from their prison 
and torture, or are willing that others should do it, they shall be happy after 
their deaths; and since by their dying thus they lose none of the pleasures, 
but only the troubles of life, they think they act not only reasonably in so 
doing, but religiously and piously, because they follow the advices that are 
given them by the priests, who are the expounders of the will of God to them.” 


Lionet A. TolLLEMACHE. 


(1) Saturday Review, July 13, 1872. 














FORTY YEARS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


(Conelusion.) 


In discussing the action of the Lords upon the Irish Corporation 
Bill, it. was necessary, for the sake of continuity, to postpone our 
study of their treatment of its English counterpart. We may now 
“complete the picture, and then proceed to consider some of the 
views they have held upon various subsequent questions of political 
reform. 

“The existing Corporations of England and Wales,” reports the 
Parliamentary Commission of 1835, “neither possess, nor deserve the 
confidence and respect of your Majesty’s subjects. ... . Wen not 
productive of evil, they exist, in a great majority of instances, for no 
purpose of general utility.” The whole power of the municipal 
government was vested in a close body of “freemen,” bearing no 
relation either to the number of the inhabitants, or to the ratepayers, 
or to the property comprised within the municipality. A few of the 
statistics collected by the Commissioners throw an interesting light upon 
the position of the privileged. constituency. As to their numbers in 
proportion to their fellow-citizens—in Bedford, one-seventieth only 
of the population formed the corporate body; in Cambridge, one 
one-hundred-and-seventieth. As to property—in Liskeard, fourteen 
fifteenths of the ratepayers; in Bedford, thirty-nine fortieths 
of the property were unrepresented. As to the position of the 
governing class—in Lincoln one-fourth, and in Norwich one-third 
of the freemen paid no rates; and in the latter borough one-tenth 
were absolutely paupers. No more robust specimen of the “ Con- 
servative residuum” is probably upon record. Public interests in 
the hands of these worthies fared as might be expected. Maladminis- 
tration of justice, misappropriation of public moneys, bribery, and 
corruption everywhere prevailed. In short, an average corporate 
borough of this date, possessed of a flourishing body of freemen, 
would have furnished a species of happy hunting-ground to a 
philosopher in search of the ideal “ignorance, drunkenness, and 
venality.” 

The Bill sanctioned by the Commons for the amendment of this 
system aimed at the abolition of monopolies and the establishment of 
free local self-government. Such a measure was nothing but the 
natural and necessary complement of Parliamentary Reform ; and, as 
such, the Lords, if they had honestly accepted upon that question the 
verdict of their country and of their own vote, were bound to carry 
out its principle effectively. What they actually did was to render 
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it, as far as lay in their power, inoperative. The elements which 
they introduced were in part mischievous, in part, mildly speaking, 
unnecessary. Of the first class the most prominent specimen was the 
reinstatement of the freemen; of the second, the insertion into 
the new municipal system of that imposing but purely ornamental 
functionary, the provincial alderman. The general tendency of their 
amendments was to establish, so far as they went, hereditary, pluto- 
cratic, and irresponsible government in the municipalities. They 
continued to the posterity of freemen the privileges of the freemen 
themselves ; they inserted for councillors a high property qualifica- 
tion ; and, as the nearest possible approach to removing this body 
from the control of their constituents, they decided that one-fourth 
should hold their offices for life. Amendments similar to all these 
had been proposed during the passage of the Bill through Committee 
in the House of Commons, and had been very deliberately discussed 
and rejected. 

We may turn from the limited sphere of the municipality to the 
larger sphere of the empire without finding a change in the attitude 
of the House of Lords towards purity of election, independence of 
political opinion, just popular representation. It was more than ever 
necessary, when the franchise had been extended to a poorer class, to 
protect public interests against the corrupt use of wealth for electoral 
purposes. The tendency of the Reform Bill was to render the House 
of Commons more and more an assembly of the rich. In the first 
flush, however, of their reforming ardour its members were fully 
equal to their task. Bribery and corruption had been frequent 
enough in the first election of the new Parliament; in many cases it 
had been gross and widespread ; but there is no doubt that there 
existed at this particular era a stronger national feeling on the side of 
electoral purity, a higher tone, in fact, of political morality than is to 
be found within a wide margin of years on either side. In the 
presence of this kind of popular sentiment the flagrant instances of 
corruption in the last elections served only as sign-posts to point the 
direction which reform should take. Among the worst cases had 
been that of Warwick. A bill was accordingly passed by the 
Commons disfranchising the freemen of that town, and extending 
the right of voting to the adjoining district. It was rejected by the 
Peers. Equally bad, or nearly so, had been the cases of Hertford, 
Stafford, Liverpool, and Carrickfergus. Similar Bills were in all these 
instances passed by the Lower House, and one and all rejected by the 
Upper. As with the special legislation, so with the general. Before 
the end of the session a series of Lords’ amendments had reduced Lord 
Russell’s Bill for the prevention of bribery to a shape which necessi- 
tated its withdrawal. 

The effect of this policy has been marked. The opportunity of 
striking a vigorous blow for the cause of purity did not speedily 
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recur. A tone of political .aorality as highly strained as that which 
animated men’s minds in the heat of the Reform agitation is not 
easily attained in seasons of less intense political excitement. Ina few 
years time-honoured corruption had resumed its sway, and the out- 
burst of free political life was stifled. Year after year the Ballot, 
the first step in the path of electoral regeneration, was met in the 
House of Commons with almost unmixed contempt. And when at 
length that House was compelled by the overpowering voice of the 
constituencies to accept it, what treatment did it meet at the hands 
of the Peers? The labours of half a session were frustrated, measures 
affecting the life and happiness of millions were postponed, to gratify 
a paltry vexation at their defeat by the royal warrant, a blind opposi- 
tion to a principle in whose ultimate success every politician, Radical 
or Conservative, in his heart believed. 

Turn now from what the Hereditary Chamber has done towards 
preventing the abuse of the franchise to what it has done towards 
facilitating its use. Pass in review every collision between the two 
Houses upon questions affecting the machinery of representative 
government, and there will be found no single instance in which the 
effort to give fair and free play to the principles accepted in the 
Reform Bill has not been upon the side of the Commons, the effort 
to cramp and mar its effect upon the side of the Peers. In 1838, for 
instance, the “ Freemen and Parliamentary Electors’ Bill” was 
passed by the Lower House, after two years’ debates. Its object 
was the relief of the poorer class of those to whom the franchise 
was theoretically open from some of the practical obstacles to its 
exercise. It was rejected in toto by the House of Lords. In the 
same year it was decided by the Commons that the faulty system of 
registration for parliamentary electors should be reformed. The 
Bill for that purpose was returned to them by the Lords, amended 
into a shape in which its adoption was useless. And if we take a 
leap of thirty years, to watch the Peers again at work upon a second 
great Parliamentary Reform Bill, what is it that we find them doing ? 
Still engaged in their old task, still striving to mutilate in detail a 
measure whose principle they are afraid to reject. To double the amount 
of the copyhold and leasehold qualification in the counties; to bring 
tenants more than ever under the control of their landlords, workmen 
under the control of their masters by the introduction of voting- 
papers ; such were the two main improvements which they attempted 
—happily in vain. But in one celebrated alteration they were 
successful. In the “ minority clause,” which owes its origin to them, 
is to be found one of the most ingenious reactionary devices which ever 
assumed the guise of philosophical liberalism to oppose an artificial 
barrier to political progress. To have succeeded by an intellectual 
juggle in persuading the Lower House to abridge the constitutional 
influence of the large towns in an age in which their moral and 
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material power is every day on the increase, to have succeeded to 
that extent in setting the English representative system at variance 
with the laws of nature and of common sense, is a triumph worthy 
of the hereditary legislature. On the principle of the representation 
of minorities much has been, much remains to be, written. But the 
arguments, be they many or few, great or small, that can be arrayed 
in its favour, are one and all beside the mark of the question at issue 
in this amendment. Given, a perfect system of representation by 
Parliament of the opinion of a nation, and the inclusion of the 
the minority’s opinion follows as a logical consequence. But who 
supposes that we possess, or are shortly likely to possess, such a 
system ? It will be time enough to concern ourselves for the minori- 

_ ties when we have found out a way to insure representation of our 
majorities. Representation of minorities! As if, from William the 
Conqueror to the present hour, the Parliamentary system of the 
British empire had ever been aught else ! 

From the review of the collisions between the two Houses on the 
foregoing question, it would appear that the cause of political reform 
in this country has not been furthered by the existence of the 
institution whose merits we are discussing. We have now to investi- 
gate the benefits which have resulted from it to the cause of religious 
freedom. 

Its policy in this respect is exemplified in the first sessions after 
the Reform Bill by its attitude towards a few scattered enactments 
involving incidentally the question at issue. In 1834 the Commons, 
in their consideration of the Poor-law Bill of that year, thought 
proper to take measures for affording religious instruction and con- 
solation to the inhabitants of workhouses. They came to the 
conclusion that extreme poverty was nota sufficient reason for com- 
pulsory proselytism ; that the luxury of attendance froma minister of 
his own religion was not one which need be denied to a pauper ; that 
no proprietary interest in a child’s conscience was acquired by the 
State in exchange for the support it gave. They declined, therefore, 
to endow a Board of Commissioners with autocratic authority over 
the spiritual condition of a number of human beings whose personal 
liberty was already forfeited, and introduced accordingly into the Bill 
a species of workhouse “ conscience clause.” That one branch of 
the English legislature should, within the last forty years, have 
deliberately rejected such a provision may well at the present day 
appear almost incredible. Such however is the fact. The clause 
was expunged from the Bill by the vote of the House of Lords. It 
need hardly be said that it was reinstated by that of the Commons. 

Two years later, we have an instance similar in kind, though dif- 
fering in result. It was thought right by the House of Commons to 
relieve Dissenters from the “sentimental” grievance of being obliged 
to have their marriage celebrated in churches to which they did not 
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belong. It was determined to legalise those either solemnized in 
duly licensed chapels or before a registrar. The House rejected as 
objectless and offensive a declaration which it was proposed the 
Dissenter should be obliged to make, to the effect that he objected on 
conscientious grounds to the religious celebration or to the rites of 
the Church of England. The House of Lords introduced, not a 
declaration, but an oath; and by another amendment obliged the 
marrying parties to send in their names three weeks previously to 
the Clerks of the Unions, for the purpose of being read out at the 
weekly meetings of the Guardians. It implied no very overstrained 
sensitiveness on the part of the Dissenters that they objected to this 
provision for including them en masse within the category of paupers. 
Success, however, such as it was, remained with the Peers, and the 
adoption of their amendments was preferred by the Commons to the 
abandonment of the Bill. 

Such divisions between the two Houses, though sufficiently indi- 
cative of the temper of each, were only preliminary to the more 
serious struggles. First in date, and perhaps first in interest, was 
that which involved the admission of Jews to Parliament. In this, 
the question of religious equality, untrammelled by political complica- 
tions, was at issue in its barest form. However menaced by Catholics 
or Dissenters, Church and State alike were secure against the Jews. 
Their scanty numbers, their absence of any political organisation, or 
of any general political partisanship, rendered a fear of aggression on 
their part absurd. Their exclusion from Parliament was the result 
of a statutory regulation in direct contravention of the principles of 
the common law of England, which had been the werk of the Lords 
a few years previously. Their admission was one of the first 
measures of religious reform determined on by the new House of 
Commons. The treatment of this question by the Lords is typical of 
the policy which from that date they have systematically pursued. 
For the first two years the Bill was without ceremony rejected. In 
1836, it was voted too late for discussion. The next year was, from 
the death of the King and other causes, nearly a blank as concerned 
legislation ; and in the succeding one, the Irish question occupied the 
full attention of Parliament and of the constituencies. 

Few things would be more tedious and less instructive than a 
résumé upon each occasion of the reasons assigned by our hereditary 
legislators for refusing this concession to the principles of toleration. 
Those who have occasion to peruse them, though sometimes rewarded 
by the discovery of theories undoubtedly original, will find on the 
whole little variety. They consist for the most part of the assertion— 
sometimes in different forms, sometimes in the same, repeated with a 
pertinacity which renders it probable that many of the Peers must 
have ultimately attached a meaning to it—that the proposed reform 
would “ unchristianize the legislature.” Occasionally we find the 
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general theory worked out in detail. It was feared that the exclusion 
of Jews by their religion from attending to their Parliamentary 
duties on the Saturday, might induce them to attempt interference 
with the Christian Sabbath; that their admission would remove the 
obstacles which now prevented Mahometans from legislating for 
England; that it would cause the withdrawal of the blessings of 
Providence ; that it would encourage undue leniency in magistrates 
as regarding the enforcement of the law against blasphemy, and on 
the observance of the Lord’s Day ; that it would be an insult to the 
honour and glory of God; and that it would bring down upon their 
Lordships’ House the awful condemnation of those who openly rejected 
the Messiah. 

It was not till the session of 1841 that the subject made its 
appearance again in the House of Lords. Discouraged by the 
failures of past years, the Liberal party had in the meantime resolved 
to approach the question by degrees—a policy for which acquaintance 
appears to have since then engendered an increasing affection. The 
relief now proposed was limited to municipal disabilities. The Bill 
for their abolition which passed the Commons by a majority of more 
than three to one, was with little less decision rejected by the House 
of Lords. Four years later, it was passed by that assembly without 
so much as a formal division. 

The encouragement which the friends of the Jews received from 
this instalment of victory was heightened by the return of Baron 
Rothschild at the general election as member for the City. The 
question was taken up by the Government, and before the House 
adjourned in the December of 1847, a resolution, affirming the eligi- 
bility of Jews to all functions and offices to which Roman Catholics 
were by law admissible, was carried by a majority of sixty-seven. The 
story of the next two years may be told in the same words. In each 
there is a Bill founded on the resolutions which the Commons had 
affirmed ; in the Lower House, protracted debates, repeated divisions, 
constant and overwhelming majorities; in the Upper, the old in- 
evitable refrain of a legislature “ unchristianized ;” and, as a nett 
result, the maintenance of a system which excluded Baron Rothschild, 
as an enemy to the Christian religion, from an assembly which had 
admitted Gibbon. 

Seventeen years had now passed since the beginning of the 
movement, and the prospect of success appeared as remote, as ever. 
The sensational performance with which Baron Rothschild and the 
reforming party favoured the House of Commons in 1850 offered a 
solution which the House very properly declined to admit. It pro- 
duced, however, a Government measure for the next session. After 
debates replete with the usual arguments, the Bill received the assent 
of the Commons, only to be unhesitatingly rejected by the Peers. 
The solemn constitutional farce which had been enacted by Baron 
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Rothschild was then repeated, with variations and additions, by 
Alderman Salomons, the Jewish member for Greenwich, but repeated 
without success. After the short Conservative Ministry of 1852, 
the Bill was again taken up by the Liberal Government on their 
return to power, again carried through the Lower House, and again 
rejected by the Upper. Then came the check to pacific legislation 
from the Crimean War ; and for three years more the question slept, 
and the House of Lords enjoyed its triumph. 

Yet the end of the controversy was drawing near. At the general 
election of 1857 Baron Rothschild was again returned for the City ; 
pledges in favour of the Jews were everywhere demanded from the 
Liberal candidates, and the existence of what Lord Palmerston 
optimistically called “the last remnant of prejudice and intolerance 
with which we have to deal”? was doomed. The Commons, in a 
crowded House, again affirmed by a majority of a hundred and forty 
the principle so long at issue. There were again the well-worn 
arguments in debate; again the prophecy of an “ unchristianized 
legislature,” familiar in the ears of the House for five-and-twenty 
years, was propounded with the freshness and solemnity of a new 
and original discovery. Once more, and for the last time, the second 
reading was rejected by the Peers. Once more, in the next year, they 
were called upon to decide the question which since 1833, they had 
invariably decided in the same way. Upon its merits not an argu- 
ment could be produced that had not been heard in every debate for 
a quarter of a century ; but the tone in which it was this time put, 
was such that, from the same premises, the Peers now arrived at a 
diametrically opposite conclusion. In 1857 they had rejected the 
principle of the Bill by a decisive majority ; in 1858, without division, 
without opposition, they affirmed it. But those who saw in the 
passing of the second reading the final removal of the barrier, had 
profited little from experience of the tactical prowess of the House of 
Lords. In Committee, the clause which abrogated the obnoxious 
oath was cancelled. This improvement upon the manner of dealing 
with the measure failed to reconcile the Commons to its practical 
rejection. By more than a hundred votes their Lordships’ amendments 
were disagreed to, and in the Committee for drawing up reasons Baron 
Rothschild was appointed a member. The Peers were at the last of 
their resources. In the state of public feeling, all that they could 
hope to retain was the semblance of resistance. This was offered 
them by Lord Lucan’s resolution, authorising either House by 
special resolution to modify the form of oath to be taken by one of 
its own members. An adjournment afforded them opportunity for 
considering their position. The result of their meditation was, that 
on their reassembling a Bill was sent down to the Commons embodying 
Lord Lucan’s proposition ; and on 26th of July a resolution under 
the new Act admitted Baron Rothschild to his seat, and consum- 
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mated the victory in the most disinterested struggle in which the 
Liberal party has ever been engaged. 

As with the Jews, so with the Catholics. In 1865, the Peers 
were called upon to consider a Bill, sent up to them after repeated 
debates in the Commons, for the modification of the oath then im- 
posed on Catholic members of Parliament. They were asked to 
consent to the abolition of the clauses which “ disclaimed, disavowed, 
and solemnly abjured any intention to subvert the present Church 
establishment, as settled by law, or to disturb the Protestant Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom,” which renounced in needlessly strong 
language the doctrine that “ Princes, excommunicated or deposed by 
the Pope of Rome, might be murdered by their subjects,” which 
testified that the declaration was made in the plain and ordinary 
sense. The history of this Bill in their hands is brief but diversified. 
In 1865, they rejected it by a considerable majority; in 1866, they 
passed it almost without a division. For an explanation of this 
phenomenon, which in any other assembly in the world might be re- 
markable, the future student of our constitutional history may search 
in vain among the arguments upon the intrinsic merits of the case 
propounded on either side in the debates of the two sessions. 

It is only within the last two years, to turn to another subject, 
that the English legislature has made up its mind that the depriva- 
tion of Dissenters from the benefits of an University education, and 
from the fair rewards of success therein, is unjustifiable. The part 
which the House of Lords played in the establishment of that principle, 
is fresh in all our memories. But it is not so generally remembered 
that the vote which rejected the University Tests Bill in 1870 was 
a mere repetition of a similar vote of nearly forty years before. On 
the 21st of March, 1834, the question was raised in Parliament for 
the first time by a petition to the House of Lords, from certain 
members of the Cambridge Senate, praying for the abolition of all 
tests, and a “ restitution of their ancient academic laws and laudable 
customs,” such as they had been before tests had been imposed by the 
royal letter or edict of James I. The petition was contemptuously 
dismissed by the Duke of Wellington as merely that “ of a dissatisfied 
minority.” The House of Commons viewed it differently. A Bill, 
meeting to some extent the prayer of the petitioners, was there intro- 
duced and carried by repeated and increasing majorities. The proposed 
reform was of a very moderate description. Every fellowship, every 
office of emolument or trust remained as absolutely closed to Dis- 
senters as it had been before. All that was asked on their behalf 
was the extinction of the Degree Test, or, in other words, the mere 
permission to undergo the most ordinary course of University educa- 
tion. To pass this Bill, the Lords were gravely informed, was to 
become “the corrupters, the poisoners of these wells of religious 
knowledge and of virtue” ; and they accordingly, by a majority of 
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more than a hundred, refused to do so.' As far as they were con- 
cerned, the question then slept. The various efforts of the next thirty 
years failed to advance a parliamentary solution, and it was not till 
1867 that Sir J. Coleridge’s Bill found its way to the House .of 
Lords. Even then the struggle was protracted for four years more. 
In the first, the Peers were strong enough to reject with straight- 
forward simplicity the Bill sent up to them. In the next, they were 
spared the trouble of doing so by the pressure of business, which 
stopped it after the second reading in the Commons. In 1869, after 
a second reading, passed without a division in the Lower House, the 
previous question was carried by about two to one in the Upper. 
Then, in 1870, we come to the last stronghold, the ‘“ Select Com- 
mittee ;” and finally, when all hope of further resistance was at an 
end, we were treated, in 1871, to one of those remarkable but not 
uncommon movements of political strategy, said, with admirable 
humour, to be adopted for the purpose of “saving the dignity ” of 
the House of Lords, which consist in first assenting with all solemnity 
to a given principle, then in framing detailed enactments in flagrant 
contradiction to it, and lastly, in contentedly rescinding the details 
just enacted. 

One more subject completes the list of the struggles for religious 
reform which the last forty years have witnessed. It is the one 
which has attracted probably even more general interest than others 
of the same class. In 1858, for the first time, the consent of the 
House of Lords was asked to the abolition of compulsory Church 
Rates. Already for more than twenty sessions the subject had been 
from time to time debated in all its bearings in the House of 
Commons, until every argument for and against the system, every 
statistic which bore upon its merits had become familiar in and out 
of Parliament. At last, in spite of more or less active opposition from 
the Government, it was by the sheer weight of public opinion forced 
under the notice of the Upper House. In the Commons, consistent 
majorities of sixty and seventy had supported it against a hostile 
union of Conservatives and Ministerialists. In the Lords, it was 
immediately rejected by a hundred. and eighty-seven to thirty-six. 
For the three following years, Sir J. Trelawny persevered with his 
Bill, with results varying in detail, but identical in the general end 
of failure. In the first of the three, the second reading was carried 
against the Government by a larger majority than ever; then the 
Ministerial crisis and the dissolution stopped further progress. 
Again, after the elections, the same step was reached, and a collision 
between the two Houses seemed imminent. The Peers found for one 
year escape in a Select Committee. In the next, they were again 
face to face with the measure. By a majority of nearly a hundred, 
they rejected it. Their pertinacity was rewarded. Lord Palmerston, 


(1) Hansard, xxiv. p. 885. 
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in 1861, came to their aid, and the Speaker’s vote in the memorable 
division of that session, “ anticipating,” the contemporary annalist 
says, “the rejection which the Bill would have encountered in the 
House of Lords, had it been suffered to go up to that assembly,” ' 
spared their lordships the annoyance of popular importunity. 

The failure of 1861 was, for the time, decisive. The Hereditary 
Chamber and Lord Palmerston together constituted an alliance 
fatal to the success of any measure which could boast no better 
foundation than that of principle. The friends of the Bill had no 
other choice than to withdraw for the time from the struggle, and 
wait in silence for better opportunities, and a Minister of another 
order. Their time came at last, and the course of English politics 
ceased to be subservient to Lord Palmerston’s multiform tenacity of 
office. In 1866 a majority of thirty-three affirmed in the Commons 
the principle of complete abolition. The year’s delay which the 
change of Ministry caused served to more than double that number ; 
and in 1867 the Lords found themselves confronted by the question 
which since 1860 they had escaped. They had in the interval 
“learnt nothing, and forgotten nothing.” Just twenty-four out of 
the entire House were found to give their votes for the Bill. For 
the rest, the law of Church Rates, as laid down in the “ Braintree 
case,” was still an embodiment of human justice; though in the 
same session, in which they were thus struggling to maintain the 
power of parochial majorities, they were employed in amending the 
Reform Bill by the insertion of the minority representation. But 
the term of their resistance was at last reached. In the next year 
occurred one of those sudden conversions in political opinion so 
frequent in the life of the Peer, of which the sure premonitory 
symptom is to be found in a great increase of out-door agitation. 
The House of Commons at the beginning of the session was pre- 
sented with no less than four Bills for the same object, and to one of 
them it announced its adhesion in repeated divisions by majorities 
of four and five to one. In the face of Ministers, representatives, and 
constituencies, united and determined, the views of the Peers under- 
went modification. They proposed to refer the question to a Select 
Committee ; but, for once, that well-worn panacea of obstruction dis- 
appointed their hopes. It remained to consider their Lordships’ 
“dignity.” The means adopted on this occasion for its preservation 
were the admission of the Select Committee on the condition that 
the principle of the Bill should be unaffected by its views. Just 
ten years, accordingly, after their first rejection of the Bill, the 
House of Lords decreed the abolition of Church Rates. The benefits 
which have resulted from the intervening delay either to their Lord- 
ships, or to the Church, or to the nation, are as yet veiled in obscurity. 

And what, after all, have the Lords done to reform or to strengthen 

(:) Ana. Re~. 1861, p. 43. 
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the Church, for whose benefit they have striven so hard to impose 
these burdens upon those who are without her pale? What has 
been their contribution to her purity or her discipline over and 
above those offered by the Representative Chamber? Hansard on 
this point is somewhat reticent. There was indeed an attempt, 
which proved ineffectual, to increase the number of the Episcopate. 
But for the difficulties encountered in the Lower House, Cornwall, a 
county inhabited by Wesleyans, might, through the missionary zeal 
of the Peers, have been planted with a bishop of its own, and there 
might have been another at Nottingham, and yet another at St. 
Alban’s. But they do not appear to have reflected that a reform of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction might be no less beneficial than an addi- 
tional number of high-salaried ecclesiastigal functionaries. The 
Church Discipline Bill in 1838 proposed the abolition of a judicial 
system, weak, tedious, and uncertain, which offered no limits to 
endless litigation, and of whose continuance the result would be, in 
the words of the Archbishop of Canterbury, “the total inefficiency 
of all ecclesiastical discipline.” Against this measure the House of 
Lords, persuaded by the Scriptural quotations of the Bishop of 
Exeter, “ that it struck at the roots of the essential discipline of the 
Christian Church,” made a stand so determined, that it was found 
to be impossible to persevere with it. 

Altogether, the Established Church of England has little reason 
to congratulate itself upon the benefits which it has derived from the 
existence of an Hereditary Chamber. The alliance between Angli- 
canism and aristocracy in this country has been as little productive 
of permanent strength to either as that between Catholicism and 
despotism abroad. Not possessing with us a Caesar with whose 
interests to unite its own, the Establishment has been content to 
cast in its lot with constitutional reaction, or, with what is worse, 
because more hopelessly devoid of an idea, mere materialistic Conser- 
vatism. And if it could have been possible to save a system doomed 
by the force of things to certain extinction, the Church may rest 
assured that the policy adopted by the aristocracy on its behalf has 
tended only to destroy the possibility ; for it has been calculated 
to excite against it on the one hand the numbers, on the other 
the intellect of the country. It is to the lawyers rather than to 
the Lords that at this day the Establishment owes its existence. 


The questions of the future, as the Conservatives of the Crystal 
Palace learnt last June from Mr. Disraeli, are likely to be social 
rather than political. We are not entirely without example in the 
past from which we may conjecture the probable tendencies of our 
Hereditary Legislature in the era which is prophesied. 

In the year 1842 the report of a Parliamentary Commission 
revealed the existence in our midst of a state of things of which 
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the following is an outline. The life of toil for a child employed in 
the mining and coal-producing districts began, as a rule, at the age 
of six or seven. In the English counties the ordinary extent of his 
day’s work was from eleven to fourteen hours. In Scotland, incre- 
dible as it may seem, it was even longer, and almost, if the Commis- 
sioners’ Report is to be trusted, indefinite. In most cases, of course, 
the children were subjected to this sort of life by their parents, and, 
once inured to it, their fate was comparatively endurable. But in 
others, the children were taken wholesale from the workhouses, and 
bound over to an apprenticeship which compelled them to work in 
the mines up to the age of twenty-one. The lot of these unfortu- 
nate creatures, without even the protection of a father in their life 
of underground drudgery, can only be left to the imagination. 
With ventilation and drainage equally neglected, sometimes standing 
with water above their feet, water dripping from the roof, in an 
atmosphere filled with noxious gases, sometimes crawling in seams 
not more than two feet high to drag loads far beyond their strength, 
these children of six and seven years old passed half their life. 
“‘The evidence of their sufferings,” says the Report, ‘is absolutely 
hideous.” This existence was not confined to the stronger sex. In 
many of the English and Scotch counties women were employed to 
work in the mines indiscriminately with the men. They were found 
more docile and manageable, content to work for lower wages and 
under worse conditions, to draw their loads in fouler air and in 
narrower and wetter seams than the men could be induced to face. 
The consequences, physical and moral, were such as might have been 
expected ; physically, disease and distortion of every kind, premature 
maturity, old age, and death; morally, a ferocity on the part of the 
men toward the children, an immorality in the relation of the sexes 
so frightful, that the worst of it, from motives of public delicacy, 
had to be excluded from the Commissioners’ Report. They gave, 
however, their conclusion upon the general question :—‘ Under no 
conceivable circumstances is any one sort of employment in collieries 
proper for females; the practice is flagrantly disgraceful to a 
Christian as well as a civilised country.” Finally, though in a state 
of things like this the idea of violent death seems absolutely to lose 
its terrors, the sketch would not be complete without it. Engines, 
on whose proper working the life of every man who entered the 
shafts depended, were left in charge of children of twelve, or some- 
times nine, years old. A practice of such surprising carelessness 
could have but one result—the frequent recurrence of fatal accidents. 

A Bill giving effect to the principal suggestions of the Commis- 
sion passed the Commons almost unanimously ; and, in the absence 
of alterations imposed by the hereditary branch of the legislature, 
the following provisions would have become law :—First, the total 
exclusion of female labour from all mines and collieries ; secondly, 
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the total exclusion of boys under ten years old, and the regulation 
and limitation to a certain definite number of days and hours of the 
employment of those between ten and thirteen; thirdly, the prohi- 
bition of engineers under twenty-one; and lastly, the absolute 
abolition of apprenticeship. Such were the main features of the 
scheme as it went up to the Lords. It came back from their revi- 
sion so completely changed, that the only clause which stood the 
same was that relative to the appointment of Government inspectors. 
In every single point the stringency of the regulations, which con- 
stituted their only chance of success, had been relaxed. Through the 
insertion into the clause prohibiting females and young children 
from entrance into the pits, of the words “for the purpose of being 
employed there,’ the whole clause had been rendered inoperative. 
The clause limiting the working hours of children between ten and 
thirteen was done away with by one amendment; by another, the 
abolition of apprenticeship was made a nullity ; by a third, boys of 
fifteen were entrusted as engineers with the life and death of every 
human being in the pits. The havoc wrought in the Bill shocked 
Lord Palmerston himself. He could hardly believe that the Com- 
mons would accept it in its altered form. ‘These amendments,” he 
declared, “ if carried out would nullify the most important provisions 
of the Bill.” But it was the 6th of August. Lord Ashley and the 
friends of the working classes had practically the choice offered 
them, on the one hand, of giving up the Bill, and thereby taking 
on their heads the responsibility of continuing for one more year 
at least the horrors of the existing system; on the other, of taking 
the Bill as the Lords had made it. They bowed their heads, and 
chose the latter. 

It must be remembered that the question here at issue was one 
absolutely removed from the campaigning ground of political par- 
ties. It was the division, not between Liberals and Conservatives, 
but between wealth and poverty. It was the division between phi- 
lanthropy and that particular species of political economy which is 
but another name for the art of selfishness. It was the question 
whether the State should find a. nobler aim in aiding to raise the 
suffering classes of her citizens from the depths of the slough into 
which competition is incessantly thrusting them, or in standing 
quietly. by in the complacent consciousness that while they are sink- 
ing deeper and deeper into the condition of brutes, the laws of 
political economy are by their free and unchecked operation increas- 
ing the wealth of her millionaires. It was, in a word, the question 
which is essentially and inevitably at the bottom of all social legis- 
lation, past, present, and future. 

Little less instructive is the policy of the House of Lords in the 
matter of the repeal of the Corn Laws. The interest is twofold. 
In the first place, the principle underlying that measure forms the 
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converse of that which inspired Lord Ashley’s Bill, and both together 
constitute a compendium of this whole branch of political philosophy. 
And secondly, the course of action pursued by the Peers forms one 
of their great and shining instances of political enlightenment. 
The Corn Law Repeal is, in fact, one of the not very large number 
of great reforms with regard to which they have not thrown them- 
selves into antagonism with the House of Commons. They went 
with them pari passu: where the Commons rejected, the Peers did 
the like; where the Commons assented, they assented also. Their 
existence, accordingly, as a political institution exerted, directly at 
at any rate, no influence for or against the advent of Free Trade. 
As an index, however, to the character of hereditary legislation in 
this country, we shall find that the variety in the nature of the 
example detracts little from its usefulness. In this respect the 
history of the question is brief enough. In 1839 Free Trade was 
rejected by the House of Lords without a division; in 1846 it was 
the law of the land. On the 18th of February in the former year 
Lord Brougham introduced the subject in a speech exhaustive of 
the Free Trade arguments. The House listened to him unmoved. 
To his reasoning scarce anything has since been added. He showed 
them the whole mischief of the Corn Laws, the whole benefit of 
Free Trade, and found at the end not one single Peer to follow him 
to a division. The space for reflection offered by the next few years 
produced a sum total of five converts. Labour and capital alike 
crippled, factories closing, workmen put upon short hours, money 
flowing out of the country in a continuous stream—such were the 
circumstances under which the Lords were asked again to adopt the 
principle of Repeal. One hundred and nine refused; for it voted 
five—a number subsequently during the session increased to six. 
Two years more, and public opinion had “ ripened” into one of those 
crops which occasionally make statesmen tremble. In the first 
months of 1846 the House of Lords, at the apparent height of its 
power—at the height, according to Mr. Disraeli’s reminiscences,' of 
its popularity—found an opportunity of asserting, in one great 
struggle, its consistency and independence. By a decisive majority 
the Peers reversed the vote which they had given almost unani- 
mously three years before ; and for the principle for which five only 
could then be found to take their stand, there voted now two hundred 
and eleven. 

Where are we to look for the explanation of this conversion? Of 
all the great questions of the last forty years, that of Repeal, in the 
opinion of the Times, was the one most likely to call forth a serious 
antagonism between the Houses. “ History tells us how that anta- 
gonism was averted. It was averted, as other political dangers had 
been averted, by the steady patriotism of the Duke of Wellington.”? 


(1) Daily News, April 4th, 1872. (2) Times, July 6th, 1872. 
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And whut is the explanation of his own conversion? How did the 
the patriot spokesman of the House of Lords reconcile it with the 
convictions of himself and his party that they should be adopting as 
their own, at a moment’s notice, the principle which they had been 
opposing half their lives? We have it this time in his own words : 
“JT did think that the formation of a Government in which her 
Majesty would have confidence was of much greater importance than 
the opinions of any individual on the Corn Law, or any other law.” 
Often enough, to the honour of English statesmen, have scruples of 
conscience been a reason for resigning office. To the credit of the 
Duke’s originality of genius, they were with him habitually the 
reasons for retaining it. 

To give completeness to the change in the opinions of the Peers, 
whatever the value of those opinions in the eyes of their leader, or 
of the public, or of themselves, only one step more was wanted. 
Within the next half-dozen years it was supplied. In the session of 
1852, the House of Lords, at the end of a long debate on the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade, passed unanimously a resolution to the effect 
that “they adhered to the commercial system recently established, 
and would view with regret any attempt to disturb its operations or 
impede its further progress.” It was just thirteen years since first 
they had unanimously rejected Lord Brougham’s motion for Repeal. 

It may be urged in their defence that their policy was, after all, 
only parallel to that of the Commons. The resemblance is but 
superficial. In the Popular Chamber there existed from the first a 
section in favour of Repeal, important both in numbers and in 
vigour. When Lord Brougham, in the session of 1839, could find 
not a single Peer to follow him, one hundred and seventy-two 
members of the House of Commons were recording their votes for 
Mr. Villiers’ motion. Again, it must be remembered that the House 
of Lords, when adopting Repeal, was composed, to all intents and 
purposes, of the same individual members as it had been when it 
was firmly Protectionist, while the composition of the House of 
Commons had been fundamentally altered by the elections. The 
revolution, in short, was wrought in the one case by the same 
assembly which had maintained the ancient régime, in the other by a 
different one. And lastly, it is not unfair to remark that the suc- 
cessful termination of the struggle was perhaps facilitated by the 
impossibility of one of the strategic methods most in favour with 
the Hereditary Chamber. As in the case of the Paper Duty, the 
Peers were practically tied down to a definite and conclusive vote on 
one or the other side of the question. Had they been constitution- 
ally possible, who can say how long a series of “ Lords’ amend- 
ments ” might have deferred Free Trade after its principle had been 
solemnly admitted ? 
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There is a special interest at the present time in collecting some of 
the scattered instances of the influence exerted by the House of 
Lords upon national education. As for its direct influence, a 
few words will suffice. The inauguration of the present system 
dates from the 10th of April, 1839, when an Order in Council called 
into existence the Committee of the Privy Council on Education. 
In deprecation of this first beginning of a national system, addresses 
were moved in both Houses of Parliament. In the Lower the 
address was rejected ; in the Upper it was carried by a majority of 
two to one. 

It may probably be remembered, to take an instunce of another 
kind, that no more than twelve years ago there was pressing upon 
the manufacture of paper in this country a tax which had first been 
imposed in the reign of Queen Anne, for the purpose, inter alia, it is 
said, of preventing the spread of political information. In the 
Budget of 1860 its repeal was proposed. Financially the tax could 
claim few merits. But the question of its repeal stood, as was 
fully admitted, not solely on financial grounds, but on moral and 
educational ones also. In this respect the mischief produced by the 
impost was undeniable. It pressed both upon the trade and upon the 
public, particularly upon the lower classes. It added, in the case of 
the cheaper kind of school-books, from five to twenty per cent. on 
the price paid by the purchaser. No class of literature felt more 
severely the burden than the cheap newspaper. Proprietors and 
readers alike suffered—the former from the diminution of the 
profits, the latter from the comparatively low quality of the 
ability which the journal naturally commanded. The repeal passed 
the Commons by considerable majorities, and went up to the 
House of Lords, where it was rejected by a majority of nearly a 
hundred. In other words, the tax refused to the Crown by the 
people was imposed by the arbitrary power of the Hereditary 
Peerage. . 

A national system of education, if it is to be successful, almost 
necessarily involves a system of national rewards for proficiency. 
These rewards are most naturally found in the subordinate offices in 
the State service, and the test of proficiency, in default of a better, has 
to be looked for in competitive examination. In the course of a 
session shortly preceding that which saw the repeal of the Paper Duty, 
an opportunity presented itself for the establishment on a large scale 
of a system such as this in the reconstitution of the Indian Civil 
Service. The House of Commons here determined to give to the 
principle of strict competition the authority of parliamentary sanc- 
tion. A clause embodying this view formed accordingly part of 
the Bill sent up to the House of Lords. There an amendment was 
promptly carried for the omission of the words rendering it necessary 
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for the Government to admit candidates in the order of their effi- 
ciency. Instead of this “homage to democracy,” the power of. 
making all regulations on the subject was transferred by the amend- 
ment to the Crown in Council. It requires little political or legal 
acumen to discern that between a statutory recognition and a mere 
Order in Council there is fixed a very considerable gulf. On this 
point, accordingly, the House of Commons “ disagreed ” with their 
lordships. The latter, after a struggle, gave way, only to take up a 
second position on a new ground—theoretically speaking, more 
indefensible than the first. The principle of competition had been 
introduced by the Commons into the scientific corps of the Indian 
army; and here, at least, the Lords determined on resistance. So 
firm was their attitude, that the Lower House found itself obliged to 
give way, and to leave to the Peers the success of divorcing the 
scientific engineering of the Indian army from any systematic or 
necessary connection with intellectual capacity or attainments. Their 
lordships’ policy in 1858 might have prepared us for their treatment 
of the Purchase Question in 1871. 

It is impossible to dwell on all the smaller social questions of the 
last forty years in their treatment by the legislature, though it is per- 
haps in the treatment of such questions that the difference lies between 
bad and good government. But it is hardly too much to say that the 
influence of the hereditary branch, where it has been exerted with 
any distinctness, has been exerted uniformly for evil. We look in 
vain for some records of its interference to protect the weak against the 
strong, the poor against the rich, in opposition to the legislation of 
the representative House. They exist in Mr. Disraeli’s prolific 
memory, but not in the less romantic pages of the Annual Register. 
The annals of Parliament tell, for example, how, when five-and- 
thirty years ago, the first attempt was made to remove from women 
the oppression of laws worthy only of the dark ages, it found in 
the Lords a barrier ; how they refused to amend a state of things in 
which the law denied to a separated wife the access to her children, 
though the husband alone might have been the cause of separation, 
and her own life irreproachable. They tell how, for years, the 
House of Lords succeeded in deferring the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt; how, for years, they refused counsel to prisoners charged 
with felony, preserving thereby a practice which Lord Lyndhurst 
characterised as “ bordering upon absurdity ;” how, when the Com- 
mons attempted to curtail the expenses and delays of litigation by 
the “ Poor Man’s Bill” for the local jurisdiction of County Courts, 
those delays and expenses were, by the influence of the House of 
Lords, for thirteen years needlessly prolonged. 

Such being the direct effects upon the social legislation of our era 
which have been exerted by the peerage, what is to be said of the 
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indirect? What is to be said of the numberless measures which 
have been for years delayed while the weary process of conversion 
was being repeated upon others? What is to be said of the conse- 
quences, either probable or actual, of forcing the House of Commons 
to spend the labour of three sessions in doing the work of one? 
How many workmen have been ground down by truck, how many 
colliers have lost their lives in the pits in order that the Lords might 
enjoy the luxury of voting the Ballot too late for a consideration, 
which finally occupied a single night ? And what shall be said of 
the measures, numberless also, which have in the Lower House, or 
even in the hands of the framers themselves, lost their eflicacy and 
the singleness of their aim through the deadening certainty of the 
fate which waited them above? And what of the effect of all this 
on the political tone of the House of Commons and of the country, 
and on the growth of the tendency—always strong in old societies— 
of the greatest and most cultivated minds to separate themselves in 
disgust from a political life which they have come to look upon as a 
farce? And what, to ask one last question, has all this come to? 
What has been the gain, either to the House of Lords or to the 
nation, of all these years of determined opposition? ‘Which of the 
reforms rejected by the peers has not finally become law ?—which of 
their triumphs has been permanent? The list is very short indeed. 
Only one victory of any note figures therein which remains a victory 
in our day. One after another the Lords have seen, or said, or 
thought that they have seen, the bulwarks of the constitution falling 
away. They have not been able to exclude the Irish from some 
share of justice, Dissenters from something of religious and political 
equality ; they have not been able to preserve municipal corruption, 
to prevent education from becoming the order of the day, or Free 
Trade the policy of the nation ; but they have been able—up to our 
time at least—to restrain their neighbours from contracting legal 
marriages with the sisters of their deceased wives. May the declin- 
ing years of the last peer be spared the final humiliation ! 

“The whole history of parliamentary legislation for a number of 
years past,” so once upon a time said Lord Palmerston in words 
which might have been used with equal truth twenty years after, 
“has been nothing but the destruction of monopolies.” Every 
instance involving anything like an important principle, which has 
divided against each other the two branches of the legislature in the 
course of the last forty years, has been noticed in the preceding 
pages. Friend or foe of the hereditary principle may search through 
that list, or appeal from it to the records of Hansard, and will yet 
search in vain for one single instance in which the influence of the 
Lords has not been used to prop up the tottering monopoly, that of 
the Commons to break it down. And yet, with all this in our 
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memory, we are gravely assured that the House of Lords “ works 
well,” and that it has “ generally shown sagacity and statesman- 
ship.” ‘ 

There are a certain class of propositions, undistinguished by a 
generic name, which are to falsehood what platitudes are to truth. 
Half conscious that they are untrue, half conscious that hundreds of 
others have said precisely the same thing hundreds of times, men yet 
go on propounding these ponderous fatuities with as much com- 
placency as if they were the profoundest discoveries of a new philo- 
sophy. So we are warned almost from day to day against the danger 
of attacking an institution which we are, or are supposed to be, not 
ready to replace; as if, when the thing in question is so hopelessly 
and irremediably bad, so entirely in discord with the times, that its 
existence is an unmixed evil to society, it can be anything but an 
advantage, at all hazards and at any price, with or without a substi- 
tute, to be once and for ever rid of it. So, again, if we are not 
ready, at a moment’s notice, with a new-fangled Senate to supply 
the place of the old one, we are informed that in every well-con- 
sidered system of political philosophy a Second Chamber is indis- 
pensable, It is in vain that we point to the history of the last half- 
century as an indication that our own might have been dispensed 
—say at the Reform Bill—without any very prejudicial conse- 
quences. We are bid to observe how, in every European country, 
a Second Chamber forms part of the constitution, apparently with 
perfect unconsciousness — firstly, that in no single one does it 
approach, like ours, the purely hereditary principle; and, secondly, 
that there have been times when every European country has 
believed in the feudal system, in the divine right of kings, and in 
the revolution of the sun round the earth. 

But there is another class of thinkers, more worthy of considera- 
tion, who, from a different point of view, deprecate the attempt to 
remodel our legislative institutions. To begin there, they argue, is 
to begin at the wrong end. Questions of far greater import are 
pressing for a solution—social now, not political——questions of land 
and labour, pauperism and emigration, life and health; and to 
engage the party of the future in a contest against the constitution 
of a legislative chamber is to fritter away its time and energies. 
The solution of these problems, they say, will involve the political 
reforms without a struggle; set to work but on one or two, and the 
House of Lords will dissolve of itself. The rapid spread of views of 
this kind, if it were nothing else, would testify to the importance of 
the truths that they contain. It is true that these social problems, 
with the tremendous issues depending on them, are nigh, even at the 
doors. It is true that it is not the form of political institutions, be 
they what they may, that is the end and aim of all political endea- 
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vour, but the elevation of the people—physical, intellectual, moral, 
wsthetical. But as a means to this end, political machinery is of 
immense importance, and the reaction which repudiates it is as fatal 
as the tendency to exalt it into an end in itself. The reform of 
the institutions which are to solve the difficulties is an indispensable 
preliminary to their peaceful solution. With a body such as the 
Hereditary Peerage, such a solution is impossible. What grounds 
can we hope to find, either from the nature of things or from 
their own actual antecedents, to warrant the belief that an assembly 
of landlords can deal, for instance, with what bids fair to be 
one of the first problems—the land? No! if the Social Question 
does knock at the doors of such an assembly—and these kind of 
questions have a way of coming to the front at last with a rush, 
which, though never yet attended in England with the tragedies we 
have seen abroad, is yet not good to trifle with—if such a thing does 
happen, we are likely to experience consequences which it is perhaps 
better not to anticipate. The perfection of popular representation is 
the safety-valve of the revolutionary spirit. If we would be safe 
against the one we should look to the efficiency of the other. In the 
Lower House representative reform is only a question of detail—for 
all the principles have been admitted ; with the Upper it is a question 
of one great principle—the principle of existence. 

Whatever be the manner of the ending, one thing is certain, 
namely, that the end will speedily be here. An institution may 
continue to exist without a theoretical defence from the sheer vital 
force of its practical working, or it may continue to exist against 
the verdict of experience, if it be the expression of a still popular 
theory; but how can it exist with neither? Theoretically the 
defences of the House of Lords have long vanished ; and where, when 
its history is interrogated, are the practical ones to be found? For 
half a century its existence has been one long experimental trial of 
the question—‘“ Is it possible to apply the institutions of the old 
régime to the facts and spirit of the new?” Not a year has passed 
that has not made the experiment more decisive, not one that has 
not thrown fresh weight into the balance in which the hereditary 
principle is being tried. The experiment will not be much longer 
protracted, nor will the existence of the institution. It has in its 
favour the conservatism of the aristocrat, the flunkeyism of the 
bourgeois, the political ignorance—rapidly decreasing—of the great 
body of the people. It has against it the voice of reason and the 
voice of history. Can we doubt to which side the victory inclines ? 
“ L’esprit gouverne et la matiére est gouvernée ; quiconque observe 
le monde et le voit tel qu’il est, n’y peut découvrir autre chose.” 

F. Buwen-Graves. 
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CuarterR LXXVII. 
THE STORY OF LUCY MORRIS IS CONCLUDED. 


On the day appointed, Lucy Morris went back from the house of 
the old countess to Fawn Court. ‘“ My dear,” said Lady Linlithgow, 
“T am sorry that you are going. Perhaps you'll think I haven’t 
been very kind to you, but I never am kind. People have always 
been hard to me, and I’m hard. But I do like you.” 

“T’m glad you like me, as we have lived together so long.” 

“You may go on staying here, if you choose, and I'll try to 
make it better.” 

“Tt hasn’t been bad at all,—only that there’s nothing par- 
ticular to do. But I must go. I shall get another place as a 
governess somewhere, and that will suit me best.” 

“ Because of the money, you mean.” 

«« Well ;—that in part.” 

“T mean to pay you something,” said the countess, opening her 
pocket-book, and fumbling for two bank-notes which she had 
deposited there. 

“Oh, dear no. I haven’t earned anything.” 

“T always gave Macnulty something, and she was not near so 
nice as you.” And then the countess produced two ten-pound notes. 
But Lucy would have none of her money, and when she was pressed, 
became proud and almost indignant in her denial. She had earned 
nothing, and she would take nothing, and it was in vain that the 
old lady spread the clean bits of paper before her. ‘And so you'll 
go and be a governess again ; will you?” 

“When I can get a place.” 

“Tl tell you what, my dear. If I were Frank Greystock, I’d 
stick to my bargain.” Lucy at once fell a-crying, but she smiled 
upon the old woman through her tears. ‘Of course he’s going to 
marry that little limb of the devil.” 

“Oh, Lady Linlithgow,—if you can, prevent that!” 

“How am I to prevent it, my dear? I’ve nothing to say to 
either of them.” 

“Tt isn’t for myself I’m speaking. If I can’t,—if I can’t,—can’t 
have things go as I thought they would by myself, I will never ask 
any one to help me. It is not that I mean. I have given all 
that up.” 

“You have given it up?” 
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“Yes;—I have. But nevertheless I think of him. She is bad, 
and he will never be happy if he marries her. When he asked me 
to be his wife, he was mistaken as to what would be good for him. 
He ought not to have made such a mistake. For my sake he 
ought not.” 

“'That’s quite true, my dear.” 

“But I do not wish him to be unhappy all his life. He is not 
bad, but she is very bad. I would not for worlds that anybody 
should tell him that he owed me anything; but if he could be saved 
from her,—oh, I should be so glad.” 

“You won’t have my money, then?” 

“ No,—Lady Linlithgow.” 

“You'd Letter. It is honestly your own.” 

“T will noi take it, thank you.” 

“Then I may as well put it up again.” And the countess replaced 
the notes in her pocket-book. When this conversation took place, 
Frank Greystock was travelling back alone from Portray to London. 
On the same day the Fawn carriage came to fetch Lucy away. As 
Lucy was in peculiar distress, Lady Fawn would not allow her to 
come by any other conveyance. She did not exactly think that the 
carriage would console her poor favourite; but she did it as she 
would have ordered something specially nice to eat for any one who 
had broken hisleg. Her soft heart had compassion for misery, though 
she would sometimes show her sympathy by strange expressions. 
Lady Linlithgow “was almost angry about the carriage. “ How 
many carriages and how many horses does Lady Fawn keep?” she 
asked. 

‘One carriage and two horses.” 

‘‘She’s very fond of sending them up into the streets of London, I 
think.” Lucy said nothing more, knowing that it would be im- 
possible to soften the heart of this dowager in regard to the other. 
But she kissed the old woman at parting, and then was taken down 
to Richmond in state. 

She had made up her mind to have one discussion with Lady 
Fawn about her engagement,—the engagement which was no longer 
an engagement,—and then to have done with it. She would ask 
Lady Fawn to ask the girls never to mention Mr. Greystock’s name 
in her hearing. Lady Fawn had also made up her mind to the 
same effect. She felt that the subject should be mentioned once,— 
and once only. Of course Lucy must have another place, but there 
need be no hurry about that. She fully recognised her young 
friend’s feeling of independence, and was herself aware that she 
would be wrong to offer to the girl a permanent home among her own 
daughters, and therefore she could not abandon the idea of a future 
place ; but Lucy would, of course, remain till a situation should have 
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been found for her that would be in every sense unexceptionable. 
There need, however, be no haste,—and, in the meantime, the few 
words about Frank Greystock must be spoken. They need not, 
however, be spoken quite immediately. Let there be smiles, and 
joy, and a merry ring of laughter on this the first day of the return 
of their old friend. As Lucy had the same feelings on that afternoon, 
they did talk pleasantly and were merry. The girls asked questions 
about the Vulturess,—as they had heard her called by Lizzie Eustace, 
—and laughed at Lucy to her face when she swore that, after a 
fashion, she liked the old woman. 

“You'd like anybody, then,”’ said Nina. 

“Indeed I don’t,” said Lucy, thinking at once of Lizzie Eustace. 

Lady Fawn planned out the next day with great precision. After 
breakfast, Lucy and the girls were to spend the morning in the old 
schoolroom, so that there might be a general explanation as to the 
doings of the last six months. They were to dine at three, and after 
dinner there should be the discussion. ‘“ Will you come up to my 
room at four o’clock, my dear?” said Lady Fawn, patting Lucy’s 
shoulder, in the breakfast-parlour. Lucy knew well why her presence 
was required. Of course she would come. It would be wise to get 
it over and have done with it. 

At noon Lady Fawn, with her three eldest daughters, went out in 
the carriage, and Lucy was busy among the others with books and 
maps and sheets of scribbled music. Nothing was done on that day 
in the way of instruction; but there was much of half-jocose acknow- 
ledgment of past idleness, and a profusion of resolutions of future 
diligence. One or two of the girls were going to commence a 
course of reading that would have broken the back of any professor, 
- and suggestions were made as to very rigid rules as to the talking 
of French and German. “ But as we can’t talk German,” said Nina, 
“we should simply be dumb.” ‘You'd talk High Dutch, Nina, 
sooner than submit to that,” said one of the sisters. 

The conclave was still sitting in full deliberation, when one of the 
maids entered the room with a very long face. There was a gentle- 
man in the drawing-room asking for Miss Morris! Lucy, who at the 
moment was standing at a table on which were spread an infinity of 
books, became at once as white asa sheet. Her fast friend, Lydia 
Fawn, who was standing by her, immediately took hold of her hand 
quite tightly. The face of the maid was fit for a funeral. She 
knew that Miss Morris had had a “follower,”—that the follower 
had come,—and that then Miss Morris’ had gone away. Miss 
Morris had been allowed to come back ; and now, on the very first 
day, just when my lady’s back was turned, here was the follower 
again! Before she had come up with her message, there had been 
an unanimous expression of opinion in the kitchen that the fat would 
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all be in the fire. Lucy was as white as marble, and felt such a 
sudden shock at her heart, that she could not speak. And yet she 
never doubted for a moment that Frank Greystock was the man. 
And with what purpose but one could he have come there? She 
had on the old, old frock in which, before her visit to Lady Linlithgow, 
she used to pass the morning amidst her labours with the girls,—a 
pale, grey, well-worn frock, to which must have been imparted some 
attraction from the milliner’s art, because everybody liked it so well, 
—but which she had put on this very morning as a testimony, to all 
the world around her, that she had abandoned the idea of being any- 
thing except a governess. Lady Fawn had understood the frock 
well. ‘Here is the dear little old woman just the same as ever,” 
Lydia had said, embracing her. “‘She looks as if she’d gone to bed 
before the winter, and had a longsleep, like a dormouse,” said Cecilia. 
Lucy had liked it all, and thoroughly appreciated the loving-kind- 
ness; but she had known what it all meant. She had left them as 
the engaged bride of Mr. Greystock, the member for Bobsborough ; 
and now she had come back as Lucy Morris, the governess, again. 
“ Just the same as ever,’ Lucy had said, with the sweetest smile. 
They all understood that, in so saying, she renounced her lover. 

And now there stood the maid, inside the room, who, having 
announced that there was a gentleman asking for Miss Morris, was 
waiting for an answer. Was the follower to be sent about his 
business, with a flea in his ear, having come slyly, craftily, and 
wickedly, in Lady Fawn’s absence; or would Miss Morris brazen it 
out, and go and see him ? 

“Who is the gentleman?” asked Diana, who was the eldest of 
the Fawn girls present. 

‘“‘Tt’s he as used to come after Miss Morris before,’’ said the maid. 

“It is Mr. Greystock,” said Lucy, recovering herself with an effort. 
“Thad better go down to him. Will you tell him, Mary, that I'll 
be with him almost immediately ? ”’ 

“You ought to have put on the other frock, after all,” said Nina, 
whispering into her ear. 

“He has not lost much time in coming to see you,” said Lydia. 

“‘I suppose it was all because he didn’t like Lady Linlithgow,” 
said Cecilia. Lucy had not a word to say. She stood for a minute 
among them, trying to think, and then she slowly left the room. 

She would not condescend to alter her dress by the aid of a single 
pin, or by the adjustment of a ribbon. It might well be that, after 
the mingled work and play of the morning, her hair should not be 
smooth ; but she was too proud to look at her hair. The man whom 
she had loved, who had loved her but had neglected her, was in the 
house. He would surely not have followed her thither did he not 
intend to make reparation for his neglect. But she would use no art 
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with him ;—nor would she make any entreaty. It might be that, 
after all, he had the courage to come and tell her, in a manly, straight- 
forward way, that the thing must be all over,—that he had made a 
mistake, and would beg her pardon. If it were so there could be 
no word of reproach. She would be quite quiet with him; but’ there 
should be no word of reproach. But if- In that other case she 
could not be sure of her behaviour, but she knew well that he would 
not have to ask long for forgiveness. As for her dress,—he had 
chosen to love her in that frock before, and she did not think that he 
would pay much attention to her dress on the present occasion. 

She opened the door very quietly and very slowly, intending to 
approach him in the same way. But in a moment, before she could 
remember that she was in the room, he had seized her in his arms, 
and was showering kisses on her forehead, her eyes, and her lips. 
When she thought of it afterwards, she could not call to mind 
a single word that he had spoken before he held her in his embrace. 
It was she, surely, who had spoken first, when she begged to be 
released from his pressure. But she well remembered the first words 
that struck her ear. “Dearest Lucy, will you forgive me?” She 
could only answer them through her tears by taking up his hand and 
kissing it. 

When Lady Fawn came back with the carriage, she herself saw 
the figures of two persons, walking very close together, in the 
shrubberies. “Is that Lucy ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Augusta, with a tone of horror. “Indeed it is, and 
—NMr. Greystock.” 

Lady Fawn was neither shocked nor displeased; nor was she 
disappointed ; but a certain faint feeling of being ill-used by circum- 
stances came over her. ‘ Dear me ;—the very first day!” she said. 

“ It’s because he wouldn’t go to Lady Linlithgow’s,” said Amelia. 
“ He has only waited, mamma.’ 

“But the very first day!” exclaimed eninge Fawn. “I hope 
Lucy will be happy ;—that’s all.” 

There was a great meeting of all the Fawns, as soon as Lady Fawn 
and the eldest girls were in the house. Mr. Greystock had been 
walking about the grounds with Lucy for the last hour and a half. 
Lucy had come in once to beg that Lady Fawn might be told 
directly she came in. ‘‘ She said you were to send for her, mamma,” 
said Lydia. 

“ But, it’s dinner-time, my dear. What are we to do with Mr. 
Greystock ?” 

‘“‘ Ask him to lunch, of course,” said Amelia. 

“T suppose it’s all right,” said Lady Fawn. 

“T’m quite sure it’s all right,” said Nina. 

“‘ What did she say to you, Lydia?” asked the mother. 
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“She was as happy as ever she could be,” said Lydia. ‘“There’s 
no doubt about its being all right, mamma. She looked just as she 
did when she got the letter from him before.” 

“‘T hope she managed to change her frock,” said Augusta. 

“She didn’t then,” said Cecilia. 

“T don’t suppose he cares one halfpenny about her frock,” said 
Nina. “I should never think about a man’s coat if I was in love.” 

“Nina, you shouldn’t talk in that way,” said Augusta. "Where- 
upon Nina made a face behind one of her sisters’ backs. Poor 
Augusta was never allowed to be a prophetess among them. 

The consultation was ended by a decision in accordance with which 
Nina went as an ambassador to the lovers. Lady Fawn sent her 
compliments to Mr. Greystock, and hoped he would come in to lunch. 
Lucy must come in to dinner, because dinner was ready. “And 
mamma wants to see you just for a minute,” added Nina, in a 
pretended whisper. 

“Oh, Nina, you darling girl!” said Lucy, kissing her young 
friend in an ecstasy of joy. 

“It’s all right?” asked Nina in a whisper which was really 
intended for privacy. Lucy did not answer the question otherwise 
than by another kiss. 

Frank Greystock was, of course, obliged to take his seat at the 
table, and was entertained with a profusion of civility. Everybody 
knew that he had behaved badly to Lucy,—everybody, except Lucy 
herself, who, from this time forward, altogether forgot that she had 
for some time looked upon him as a traitor, and had made up her 
mind that she had been deceived and ill-used. All the Fawns had 
spoken of him, in Lucy’s absence, in the hardest terms of reproach, 
and declared that he was not fit to be spoken to by any decent 
person. Lady Fawn had known from the first that such a one as he 
was not to be trusted. Augusta had never liked him. Amelia had 
feared that poor Lucy Morris had been unwise, and too ambitious. 
Georgina had seen that, of course, it would never do. Diana had 
sworn that it was a great shame. Lydia was sure that Lucy was 
a great deal too good for him. Cecilia had wondered where he would 
go to ;—a form of anathema which had brought down a rebuke from 
her mother. And Nina had always hated him like poison. But 
now nothing was too good for him. An unmarried man who is 
willing to sacrifice himself is, in feminine eyes, always worthy of 
ribbons and a chaplet. Among all these Fawns there was as little 
selfishness as can be found,—even among women. The lover was 
not the lover of one of themselves, but of their governess. And yet, 
though he desired neither to eat or drink at that hour, something 
special had been cooked for him, and a special bottle of wine had 
been brought out of the cellar. All his sins were forgiven him. 
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No single question was asked as to his gross misconduct during the 
last six months. No pledge or guarantee was demanded for the 
future. There he was, in the guise of a declared lover, and the fatted 
calf was killed. 

After his early dinner it was necessary that he should return to 
town, and Lucy obtained leave to walk with him to the station. To 
her thinking now, there was no sin to be forgiven. Everything was, 
and had been, just as it ought to be. Had any human being hinted 
that he had sinned, she would have defended him to the death. Some- 
thing was said between them about Lizzie, but nothing that arose 
from jealousy. Not till many months had passed did she tell him 
of Lizzie’s message to herself, and of her visit to Hertford Street. 
But they spoke of the necklace, and poor Lucy shuddered as she 
was told the truth about those false oaths. “I really do think that, 
after that, Lord Fawn is right,” she said, looking round at her lover. 
“Yes; but what he did, he did before that,” said Frank. “ But 
are they not good and kind?” she said, pleading for her friends. 
““Was ever anybody so well treated as they have treated me? T’ll 
tell you what, sir, you mustn’t quarrel with Lord Fawn any more. 
I won’t allow it.” Then she walked back from the station alone, 
almost bewildered by her own happiness. 

That evening something like an explanation was demanded by 
Lady Fawn, but no explanation was forthcoming. When questions 
were asked about his silence, Lucy, half in joke and half in earnest, 
fired up and declared that everything had been as natural as pos- 
sible. He could not have come to Lady Linlithgow’s house. Lady 
Linlithgow would not receive him. No doubt she had been 
impatient, but then that had been her fault. Had he not come to her 
the very first day after her return to Richmond? When Augusta 
said something as to letters which might have been written, Lucy 
snubbed her. ‘“ Who says he didn’t write? He did write. If I 
am contented why should you complain?” ‘‘Oh, I don’t complain,” 
said Augusta. 

Then questions were asked as to the future,—questions to which 
Lady Fawn had a right to demand an answer. What did Mr. Grey- 
stock intend to do now? Then Lucy broke down, sobbing, crying, 
triumphing, with mingled love and happiness. She was to go to the 
deanery. Frank had brought with him a little note to her from 
his mother, in which she was invited to make the deanery at Bobs- 
borough her home for the present. 

* And you are to go away just when you’ve come ?” asked Nina. 

“Stay with us a month, my dear,” said Lady Fawn, “just to let 
people know that we are friends, and after that the deanery will be 
the best home for you.” And so it was arranged. 


* * * * * * * 
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It need only be further said, in completing the history of Lucy 
Morris as far as it can be completed in these pages, that she did go 
to the deanery, and that there she was received with all the affection 
which Mrs. Greystock could show to an adopted daughter. Her 
quarrel had never been with Lucy personally,—but with the unto- 
ward fact that her son would not marry money. At the deanery 
she remained for fifteen happy months, and then became Mrs. Grey- 
stock, with a bevy of Fawn bridesmaids around her. As the 
personages of a chronicle such as this should all be made to operate 
backwards and forwards on each other from the beginning to the end, 
it would have been desirable that the chronicler should have been 
able to report that the ceremony was celebrated by Mr. Emilius. 
But as the wedding did not take place till the end of the summer, 
and as Mr. Emilius at that time never remained in town, after the 
season was over, this was impossible. It was the Dean of Bobs- 
borough, assisted by one of the minor canons, who performed the 
service. 


Cuapter LXXVIII. 
THE TRIAL. 


Havine told the tale of Lucy Morris to the end, the chronicler 
must now go back to the more important persons of this history. 
It was still early in April when Lizzie Eustace was taken down to 
Scotland by her cousin, and the trial of Mr. Benjamin and Mr. 
Smiler was fixed to take place at the Central Criminal Court about 
the middle of May. Early in May the attorneys for the prosecution 
applied to Greystock, asking him whether he would make arrange- 
ments for his cousin’s appearance on the occasion, informing him 
that she had already been formally summoned. Whereupon he wrote 
to Lizzie, telling her what she had better do, in the kindest manner, 
—as though there had been no cessation of their friendly inter- 
course ; offering to go with her into court,—and naming an hotel 
at which he would advise her to stay during the very short time that 
she need remain in London. She answered this letter at once. She 
was sorry to say that she was much too ill to travel, or even to think 
of travelling. Such was her present condition that she doubted 
greatly whether she would ever again be able to leave the two rooms 
to which she was at present confined. All that remained to her in 
life was to watch her own blue waves from the casement of her dear 
husband’s castle,—that casement at which he had loved to sit,—and to 
make herself happy in the smiles of her child. A few months would 
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soon see the last of it all, and then, perhaps, they who had trampled 
her to death would feel some pangs of remorse as they thought of her 
early fate. She had given her evidence once and had told all the 
truth,—she had been defrauded of a vast amount of property through 
the gross negligence of the police. She was advised now by persons 
who seemed really to understand the law, that she could recover 
the value of the diamonds which her dear, dear husband had given 
her from the freeholders of the parish in which the robbery had taken 
place. She feared that her health did not admit of the necessary 
exertion. Were it otherwise she would leave no stone unturned to 
recover the value of her property,—not on account of its value, but 
because she had been so ill treated by Mr. Camperdown and the police. 
Then she added a postscript to say that it was quite out of the ques- 
tion that she should take any journey for the next six months. 

The reader need hardly be told that Greystock did not pelieve a 
word of what she said. He felt sure that she was not ill. There 
was an energy in the letter hardly compatible with illness. But he 
could not make her come. He certainly did not intend to go down 
again to Scotland to fetch her,—and even had he done so he could 
not have forced her to accompany him. He could only go to the 
attorneys concerned, and read to them so much of the letter as he 
thought fit to communicate to them. ‘That won’t do at all,” said 
an old gentleman at the head of the firm. ‘She has been very 
leniently treated, and she must come.” 

“You must manage it then,” said Frank. 

“T hope she won’t give us trouble, because if she does we must 
expose her,” said the secontl member. 

“She has not even sent a medical certificate,” said the tyro of the 
firm, who was not quite so sharp as he will probably become when 
he has been a member of it for ten or twelve years. You should 
never ask the ostler whether he greases his oats. In this case Frank 
Greystock was not exactly in the position of the ostler; but he did 
inform his cousin by letter that she would lay herself open to all 
manner of pains and penalties if she disobeyed such a summons as 
she had received, unless she did so by a very strong medical advice, 
backed by a medical certificate. 

Lizzie, when she received this, had two strings to her bow. A 
writer from Ayr had told her that the summons sent to her was 
not worth the paper on which it was printed in regard to a resident 
in Scotland ;—and she had also got a doctor from the neighbourhood 
who was satisfied that she was far too ill to travel up to London. 
Pulmonary debilitation was the complaint from which she was 
suffering, which, with depressed vitality in all the organs, and undue 
languor in all the bodily functions, would be enough to bring her 
to a speedy end if she so much as thought of making a journey 
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up to London. A certificate to this effect was got in triplicate. One 
copy she sent to the attorneys, one to Frank, and one she kept herself. 

The matter was very pressing indeed. It was considered that the 
trial could not be postponed till the next sitting at the Criminal 
Court, because certain witnesses in respect to the diamonds had been 
procured from Hamburgh and Vienna, at a very great cost; they 
were actually on their way to London when Lizzie’s second letter 
was received. Mr. Camperdown had resolved to have the diamonds, 
still with a hope that they might be restored to the keeping of 
Messrs. Garnett, there to lic hidden and unused at any rate for the 
next twenty years. The diamonds had been traced first to Ham- 
burgh, and then to Vienna ;—and it was to be proved that they were 
now adorning the bosom of a certain enormously rich Russian princess. 
From the grasp of the Russian princess it was found impossible to 
rescue them; but the witnesses who, as it was hoped, might have 
aided Mr. Camperdown in his efforts, were to be examined at the trial. 

A confidential clerk was sent down to Portray, but the confidential 
clerk altogether failed in making his way into Lizzie’s presence. 
Word was brought to him that nothing but force could take Lady 
Eustace from her bed-chamber; and that force used to that effect 
might take her out dead, but certainly not alive. He made inquiry, 
however, about the doctor, and found that he certainly was a 
doctor. If a doctor will certify that a lady is dying, what can any 
judge do, or any jury? There are certain statements which, though 
they are false as hell, must be treated as though they were true as 
gospel. The clerk reported, when he got back to London, that, to 
his belief, Lady Eustace was enjoying an excellent state of health ; 
—but that he was perfectly certain that she would not appear as a 
witness at the trial. 

The anger felt by many persons as to Lizzie’s fraudulent 
obstinacy was intense. Mr. Camperdown thought that she ought 
to be dragged up to London by cart ropes. The attorneys engaged 
for the prosecution were almost beside themselves. They did send 
down a doctor of their own, but Lizzie would not see the doctor, 
—would not see the doctor though threats of most frightful conse- 
quences were conveyed to her. She would be exposed, fined 
thousands of pounds, committed to gaol for contempt of court, and 
prosecuted for perjury into the bargain. But she was firm. She 
wrote one scrap of a note to the doctor who ‘came from London, “ I 
shall not live to satisfy their rabid vengeance.’ Even Frank 
Greystock felt almost more annoyed than gratified that she should 
be able thus to escape. People who had heard of the inquiry before 
the magistrate, had postponed their excitement and interest on the 
occasion, because they knew that the day of the trial would be the | 
great day; and when they heard that they were to be robbed of the 
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pleasure of Lady Eustace’s cross-examination, there arose almost a 
public feeling of wrath that justice should be thus outraged. The 
doctor who had given the certificate was vilified in the newspapers, 
and long articles were written as to the impotence of the law. But 
Lizzie was successful, and the trial went on without her. 

It appeared that though her evidence was very desirable it was not 
absolutely essential, as, in consequence of her certified illness, the 
statement which she had made at the police-court could be brought 
up and used against the prisoners. All the facts of the robbery were, 
moreover, proved by Patience Crabstick and Billy Cann. And the 
transfer of the diamonds by Mr. Benjamin to the man who recut 
them at Hamburgh, was also proved. Many other morsels of 
collateral evidence had also been picked up by the police,—so that 
there was no possible doubt as to any detail of the affair in Hertford 
Street. There was a rumour that Mr. Benjamin intended to plead 
guilty. He might, perhaps, have done so had it not been for the 
absence of Lady Eustace; but as that was thought to give him a 
possible chance of escape, he stood his ground. 

Lizzie’s absence was a great disappointment to the sight-seers of 
London, but nevertheless the .court was crowded. It was under- 
stood that the learned serjeant who was retained on this occasion 
to defend Mr. Benjamin, and who was assisted by the acute gentle- 
man who had appeared before the magistrate, would be rather severe 
upon Lady Eustace, even in her absence ; und that he would ground 
his demand for an acquittal on the combined facts of her retention of 
the diamonds, her perjury, and of her obstinate refusal to come 
forward on the present occasion. As it was known that he could 
be very severe, many came to hear him,—and they were not dis- 
appointed. The reader shall see a portion of his address to the 
jury,—which we hope may have had some salutary effect on Lizzie, 
as she read it in her retreat at Portray, looking out upon her own 
blue waves. 

« And now, gentlemen of the jury, let me recapitulate to you the 
history of this lady as far as it relates to the diamonds as to which 
my client is now in jeopardy. You have heard on the testimony 
of Mr. Camperdown that they were not hers at all,—that, at any 
rate, they were not supposed to be hers by those in whose hands was 
left the administration of her husband’s estate, and that when they 
were first supposed to have been stolen at the inn at Carlisle, he had 
already commenced legal steps for the recovery of them from her 
clutches. A bill in Chancery had been filed because she had obsti- 
nately refused to allow them to pass out of her hands. It has been 
proved to you by Lord Fawn that though he was engaged to marry 
her, he broke his engagement because he supposed her possession of 
these diamonds to be fraudulent and dishonest.” This examination 
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had been terrible to the unfortunate Under-Secretary ;—and had 
absolutely driven him away from the India Board and from Parlia- 
ment for a month. “It has been proved to you that when the 
diamonds were supposed to have vanished at Carlisle, she there 
committed perjury. That she did so she herself stated on oath in 
that evidence which she gave before the magistrate when my client 
was committed, and which has, as I maintain, improperly and 
illegally been used against my client at this trial.” Here the judge 
looked over his spectacles and admonished the learned serjeant, 
that his argument on that subject had already been heard, and the 
matter decided. ‘True, my lord; but my conviction of my duty to 
my client compels me to revert to it. Lady Eustace committed 
perjury at Carlisle, having the diamonds in her pocket at the 
very moment in which she swore that they had been stolen from her. 
And if justice had really been done in this case, gentlemen, it is 
Lady Eustace who should now be on her trial before you, and not my 
unfortunate client. Well,—what is the next that we hear ofit? It 
seems that she brought the diamonds up to London; but how long 
she kept them there, nobody knows. It was, however, necessary to 
account for them. <A robbery is got up between a young woman 
who seems to have been the confidential friend rather than the maid 
of Lady Eustace, and that other witness whom you have heard 
testifying against himself, and who is, of all the informers that ever 
came into my hands, the most flippant, the most hardened, the least 
conscientious, and the least credible. That they two were engaged 
in a conspiracy I cannot doubt. That Lady Eustace was engaged 
with them, I will not say. But I will ask you to consider whether 
such may not probably have been the case. At any rate, she then 
perjures herself again. She gives a list of the articles stolen from 
her, and omits the diamonds. She either perjures herself a second 
time,—or else the diamonds in regard to which my client is in 
jeopardy were not in the house at all, and could not then have been 
stolen. It may very probably have been so. Nothing more 
probable. Mr. Camperdown and the managers of the Eustace 
estate had gradually come to a belief that the Carlisle robbery was 
a hoax,—and, therefore, another robbery is necessary to account for 
the diamonds. Another robbery is arranged, and this young and 
beautiful widow, as bold as brass, again goes before the magistrate 
and swears. Hither the diamonds were not stolen, or else again she 
commits a second perjury. 

“And now, gentlemen, she is not here. She is sick forsooth at 
her own castle in Scotland, and sends to us a medical certificate. 
But the gentlemen who are carrying on the prosecution know 
their witness, and don’t believe a word of her sickness. Had she 
the feelings of woman in her bosom she ought indeed to be sick unto 
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death. But they know her better, and send down a doctor of their 
own. You have heard his evidence,—and yet this wonderful lady 
is not before us. I say again that she ought to be here in that dock, 
—in that dock in spite of her fortune, in that dock in spite of her 
title, in that dock in spite of her castle, her riches, her beauty, and 
her great relatives. A most wonderful woman, indeed, is the widow 
Eustace. It is she whom public opinion will convict as the guilty 
one in this marvellous mass of conspiracy and intrigue. In her 
absence, and after what she has done herself, can you convict any 
man either of stealing or of disposing of these diamonds?” The 
vigour, the attiiude, and the indignant tone of the man were more 
even than his words ;—but, nevertheless, the jury did find both 
Benjamin and Smiler guilty, and the judge did sentence them to 
penal servitude for fifteen years. 

And this was the end of the Eustace diamonds as far as anything 
was ever known of them in England. Mr. Camperdown altogether 
failed, even in his attempt to buy them back at something less than 
their value, and was ashamed himself to look at the figures when he 
found how much money he had wasted for his clients in their pursuit. 
In discussing the matter afterwards with Mr. Dove, he excused him- 
self by asserting his inability to see so gross a robbery perpetrated 
by a little minx under his very eyes without interfering with the 
plunder. “I knew what she was,” he said, “from the moment of 
Sir Florian’s unfortunate marriage. He had brought a little harpy 
into the family, and I was obliged to declare war against her.” Mr. 
Dove seemed to be of opinion that the ultimate loss of the diamonds 
was upon the whole desirable, as regarded the whole community. “I 
should like to have had the case settled as to right of possession,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ because there were in it one or two points of interest. We 
none of us know, for instance, what a man can, or what a man cannot, 
give away by a mere word.” 

“No such word was ever spoken,” said Mr. Camperdown in wrath. 

“Such evidence as there is would have gone to show that it had 
been spoken. But the very existence of such property so to be 
disposed of, or so not to be disposed of, is in itself an evil. Then, we 
have had to fight for six months about a lot of stones hardly so 
useful as the flags in the street, and then they vanish from us, 
leaving us nothing to repay us for our labour.” All which Mr. 
Camperdown did not quite understand. Mr. Dove would be paid for 
his labour,—as to which, however, Mr. Camperdown knew well that 
no human being was more indifferent than Mr. Dove. 

There was much sorrow, too, among the police. They had no 
doubt succeeded in sending two scoundrels out of the social world, 
probably for life, and had succeeded in avoiding the reproach which 
a great robbery, unaccounted for, always entails upon them. But 
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it was sad to them that the property should altogether have been lost, 
and sad also that they should have been constrained to allow Billy 
Cann to escape out of their hands. Perhaps the sadness may have 
been lessened to a certain degree in the breast of the great Mr. 
Gager, by the charms and graces of Patience Crabstick, to whom he 
kept his word by making her his wife. This fact,—or rather the 
prospect of this fact, as it then was,—had also come to the know- 
ledge of the learned serjeant, and, in his hands, had served to add 
another interest to the trial. Mr. Gager, when examined on the 
subject, did not attempt to deny the impeachment, and expressed a 
strong opinion that, though Miss Crabstick had given way to tempta- 
tion under the wiles of the Jew, she would make an honest and an 
excellent wife. In which expectation let us trust that he may not be 
deceived. 

Amusement had, indeed, been expected from other sources which 
failed. Mrs. Carbuncle had been summoned, and Lord George ; but 
both of them had left town before the summons could reach them. 
It was rumoured that Mrs. Carbuncle, with her niece, had gone to 
join her husband at New York. At any rate, she disappeared alto- 
gether from London, leaving behind her an amount of debts which 
showed how extremely liberal in their dealings the great tradesmen 
of London will occasionally be. There were milliners’ bills which 
had been running for three years, and horse-dealers had given her 
credit year after year, though they had scarcely ever seen the colour 
of her money. One account, however, she had honestly settled. The 
hotel-keeper in Albemarle Street had been paid, and all the tribute 
had been packed and carried off from the scene of the proposed 
wedding banquet. What became of Lord George for the next six 
months, nobody ever knew; but he appeared at Melton in the 
following November, and I do not know that any one dared to ask 
him questions about the Eustace diamonds. 

Of Lizzie, and her future career, something further must be said 
in the concluding chapters of this work. She has been our heroine, 
and we must see her through her immediate troubles before we can 
leave her; but it may be as well to mention here, that although 
many threats had been uttered against her, not only by Mr. Camper- 
down and the other attorneys, but even by the judge himself, no 
punishment at all was inflicted upon her in regard to her recusancy, 
nor was any attempt made to punish her. The affair was over, and 
men were glad to avoid the necessity of troubling themselves further 
with the business. It was said that a case would be got up with the 
view of proving that she had not been ill at all, and that the Scotch 
doctor would be subjected to the loss of his degree, or whatever 
privileges in the healing art belonged to him ;—but nothing was 
done, and Lizzie triumphed in her success. 
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ONCE MORE AT PORTRAY. 


On the very day of the trial Mr. Emilius travelled from London 
to Kilmarnock. The trial took place on a Monday, so that he had 
at his command an entire week before he would be required to appear 
again in his church. He had watched the case against Benjamin 
and Smiler very closely, and had known beforehand, almost with 
accuracy, what witnesses would appear and what would not at the 
great coming event at the Old Bailey. When he first heard of 
Lady Eustace’s illness, he wrote to her a most affectionately pastoral 
letter, strongly adjuring her to think of her health before all things, 
and assuring her that in his opinion, and in that of all his friends, 
she was quite right not to come up to London. She wrote hima — 
“very short, but a very gracious, answer, thanking him for his 
solicitude, and explaining to him that her condition made it quite 
impossible that she should leave Portray. ‘I don’t suppose any- 
body knows how ill I am; but it does not matter. When I am 
gone, they will know what they have done.” Then Mr. Emilius 
resolved that he would go down to Scotland. Perhaps Lady Eustace 
was not as ill as she thought; but it might be that the trial, and 
the hard things lately said of her, and her loneliness, and the feeling 
that she needed protection, might, at such a moment as this, soften 
her heart. She should know at least that one tender friend did not 
desert her because of the evil things which men said of her. 

He went to Kilmarnock, thinking it better to make his approaches 
by degrees. Were he to present himself at once at the castle and 
be refused admittance, he would hardly know how to repeat his 
application, or to force himself upon her presence. From Kilmarnock 
he wrote to her, saying that business connected with his minis- 
trations during the coming autumn had brought him into her 
beautiful neighbourhood, and that he could not leave it without 
paying his respects to her in person. With her permission he 
would call upon her on the Thursday at about noon. He trusted 
that the state of her health would not prevent her from seeing him, 
and reminded her that a clergyman was often as welcome a visitor 
at the bedside of the invalid, as the doctor or the nurse. He gave 
her no address, as he rather wished to hinder her from answering 
him, but at the appointed hour he knocked at the castle-door. 

Need it be said that Lizzie’s state of health was not such as to 
preclude her from seeing so intimate a friend as Mr. Emilius. That 
she was right to avoid by any effort the castigation which was to 
have fallen upon her from the tongue of the learned serjeant, the 
reader who is not strait-laced, will be disposed to admit. A lone 
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woman, very young, and delicately organised! How could she have 
stood up against such treatment as was in store for her? And is it 
not the case that false pretexts against public demands are always 
held to be justifiable by the female mind? What lady will ever 
scruple to avoid her taxes? What woman ever understood her duty 
to the State? And this duty which was required of her was so 
terrible, that it might well have reduced to falsehood a stouter heart 
than her own. It can hardly be reckoned among Lizzie’s great sins 
that she did not make that journey up to London. An appearance 
of sickness she did maintain, even with her own domestics. To do 
as muc' as that was due even to the doctor whom she had cajoled 
out of the certificate, and who was afterwards frightened into main- 
taining it. But Mr. Emilius was her clergyman,—her own clergy- 
man, as she took care to say to her maid,—her own clergyman, 
who had come all the way from London to be present with her in 
her sickness ; and of course she would see him. 

Lizzie did not think much of the coming autumnal ministration 
at Kilmarnock. She knew very well why Mr. Emilius had under- 
taken the expense of a journey into Scotland in the middle of the 
London season. She had been maimed fearfully in her late contests 
with the world, and was now lame and soiled and impotent. The 
boy with none of the equipments of the skilled sportsman can 
make himself master of a wounded bird. Mr. Emilius was seeking 
her in the moment of her weakness, fearing that all chance of 
success might be over for him should she ever again recover the 
full use of her wings. All this Lizzie understood, and was able to 
measure Mr. Emilius at his own value of himself. But then, again, 
she was forced to ask herself what was her value. She had been 
terribly mauled by the fowlers. She had been hit, so to say, on 
both wings, and hardly knew whether she would ever again be able 
to attempt a flight in public. She could not live alone in Portray 
Castle for the rest of her days. Ianthe’s soul and the Corsair were 
not, in truth, able to console her for the loss of society. She must 
have somebody to depend upon ;—ah, some one whom, if it were 
possible, she might love. She saw no reason why she should not 
love Mr. Emilius. She had been shockingly ill-treated by Lord 
Fawn, and the Corsair, and Frank Greystock. No woman had ever 
been so knocked about in her affections. She pitied herself with 
an exceeding pity when she thought of all the hardships which she 
had endured. Left an early widow, persecuted by her husband’s 
family, twice robbed, spied upon by her own servants, unappreciated 
by the world at large, ill-used by three lovers, victimised by her 
selected friend, Mrs. Carbuncle, and now driven out of society 
because she had lost her diamonds, was she not more cruelly treated 
than any woman of whom she had ever read or heard? But she 
was not going to give up the battle, even now. She still had her 
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income, and she had great faith in income. And though she knew 
that she had been grievously wounded by the fowlers, she believed 
that time would heal her wounds. The world would not continue 
to turn its back altogether upon a woman with four thousand pounds 
a year, because she had told a fib about her necklace. She weighed 
all this; but the conviction strongest upon her mind was the necessity 
that she should have a husband. She felt that a woman by herself 
in the world can do nothing, and that an unmarried woman’s 
strength lies only in the expectation that she may soon be married. 
To her it was essentially necessary that she should have the pro- 
tection of a husband who might endure on her behalf some portion 
of those buffetings to which she seemed to be especially doomed. 
Could,she do better with herself than take Mr. Emilius ? 

Might she have chosen from all the world, Mr. Emilius was 
not, perhaps, the man whom she would have selected. There were, 
indeed, attributes in the man, very objectionable in the sight of 
some people, which to her were not specially disagreeable. She 
thought him rather good-looking than otherwise, in spite of a slight 
defect in his left eye. His coal-black, glossy hair commanded and 
obtained her admiration, and she found his hooky nose to be hand- 
some. She did not think much of the ancestral blood of which he 
had boasted, and hardly believed that he would ever become a 
bishop. But he was popular, and with a rich, titled wife, might 
become more so. Mr. Emilius and Lady Eustace would, she thought, 
sound very well and would surely make their way in society. The 
man had a grasping ambition about him, and a capacity, too, which, 
combined, would enable him to preach himself into notoriety. And 
then in marrying Mr. Emilius, should she determine to do so, she 
might be sure, almost sure, of dictating her own terms as to settle- 
ment. With Lord Fawn, with Lord George, or even with her cousin 
Frank, there would have been much difficulty. She thought that 
with Mr. Emilius she might obtain the undisputed command of her 
own income. But she did not quite make up her mind. She would 
see him and hear what he had to say. Her income was her own, 
and should she refuse Mr. Emilius, other suitors would no doubt 
come. 

. She dressed herself with considerable care,—having first thought 
of receiving him in bed. But as the trial had now gone on without 
her, it would be convenient that her recovery should be commenced. 
So she had herself dressed in a white morning wrapper with pink 
bows, and allowed the curl to be made fit to hang over her shoulder. 
And she put on a pair of pretty slippers, with gilt bindings, and took 
a laced handkerchief and a volume of Shelley,—and so she prepared 
herself to receive Mr. Emilius. Lizzie, since the reader first 
knew her, had begun to use a little colouring in the arrangement 
of her face, and now, in honour of her sickness, she was very pale 
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indeed. But still, through the paleness, there was the faintest 
possible tinge of pink colour shining through the translucent 
pearl powder. Any one who knew Lizzie would be sure that, when 
she did paint, she would paint well. 

The conversation was at first, of course, confined to the lady’s 
health. She thought that she was, perhaps, getting better, though, 
as the doctor had told her, the reassuring symptoms might too 
probably only be too fallacious. She could eat nothing,—literally 
nothing. A few grapes out of the hothouse had supported her for 
the last week. This statement was foolish on Lizzie’s part, as Mr. 
Emilius was a man ofan inquiring nature, and there was not a grape 
in the garden. Her only delight was in reading and in her child’s 
society. Sometimes she thought that she would pass away with the 
boy in her arms and her favourite volume of Shelley in her hand. 
Mr. Emilius expressed a hope that she would not pass away yet, for 
ever so many years. “Oh, my friend,” said Lizzie, “ what is life, 
that one should desire it?” Mr. Emilius of course reminded her 
that, though her life might be nothing to herself, it was very much 
indeed to those who loved her. ‘ Yes ;—to my boy,” said Lizzie. 
Mr. Emilius informed her, with confidence, that it was not only her 
boy that loved her. There were others :—or, at any rate, one other. 
She might be sure of one faithful heart, if she cared for that. Lizzie 
only smiled, and threw from her taper tingers a little paper pellet 
into the middle of the room,—probably with the view of showing at 
what value she priced the heart of which Mr. Emilius was speaking. 

The trial had occupied two days, Monday and Tuesday, and this 
was now the Wednesday. The result had been telegraphed to Mr. 
Emilius,—of course without any record of the serjeant’s bitter speech, 
—and the suitor now gave the news to his lady-love. Those two 
horrid men had at last been found guilty, and punished with all the 
severity of the law. ‘ Poor fellows,” said Lady Eustace,—*“ poor 
Mr. Benjamin! Those ill-starred jewels have been almost as 
unkind to him as to me.” 

“He'll never come back alive, of course,” said Mr. Emilius. 
“Tt kill him.” 

“And it will kill me too,” said Lizzie. “I have a something 
here which tells me that I shall never recover. Nobody will 
ever believe what I have suffered about those paltry diamonds. 
But he coveted them. I never coveted them, Mr. Emilius; though 
I clung to them because they were my darling husband’s last gift to 
m2.” Mr. Emilius assured her that he quite understood the facts, 
and appreciated all her feclings. 

And now, as he thought, had come the time for pressing his 
suit. With widows, he had been told, the wooing should be brisk. 
He had already once asked her to be his wife, and of course she 
knew the motive of his journey down to Scotland. ‘“ Dearest 
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Lady Eustace,” he said suddenly, “may I be allowed to renew the 
petition which I was once bold enough to make to you in London ?” 
“ Petition!’ exclaimed Lizzie. 
“Ah yes; I can well understand that your indifference should 
enable you to forget it. Lady Eustace, I did venture to tell you— 
that—TI loved you.” 

“ Mr. Emilius, so many men have told me that.” 

“TI can well believe it. Some have told you so, perhaps, from 
base, mercenary motives.” 

‘You are very complimentary, sir.” 

“T shall never pay you any compliments, Lady Eustace. What- 
ever may be our future intercourse in life, you will only hear words 
of truth from my lips. Some have told you so from mercenary 
motives.” Mr. Emilius repeated the words with severity, and then 
paused to hear whether she would dare to argue with him. As she 
was silent, he changed his voice, and went on with that sweet, 
oily tone, which had made his fortune for him.—‘“ Some, no doubt, 
have spoken from the inner depths of their hearts. But none, Lady 
Eustace, have spoken with such adamantine truth, with so intense an 
anxiety, with so personal a solicitude for your welfare in this world 
and the next, as that,—or I should rather say those,—which glow 
within this bosom.” Lizzie was certainly pleased by the manner 
in which he addressed her. She thought that a man ought to dare 
to speak out, and that on such an occasion as this he should venture 
to do so with some enthusiasm and some poetry. She considered 
that men generally were afraid of expressing themselves, and were 
as dumb as dogs, from the want of becoming spirit. Mr. Emilius 
gesticulated, and struck his breast, and brought out his words as 
though he meant them. 

“Tt is easy to say all that, Mr. Emilius,” she replied. 

“The saying of it is hard enough, Lady Eustace. You can 
never know how hard it is to speak from a full heart. But to feel it, 
I will not say is easy ;—only to me, not to feel it is impossible. 
Lady Eustace, my heart is devoted to your heart, and seeks its com- 
rade. It is sick with love and will not be stayed. It forces from 
me words,—words which will return upon me with all the bitter- 
ness of gall, if they be not accepted by you as faithful, ay, and of 
great value.” 

“T know well the value of such a heart as yours, Mr. Emilius.” 

“ Accept it then, dearest one.” 

“ Love will not always go by command, Mr. Emilius.” 

“No indeed ;—nor at command will it stay away. Do you 
think I have not tried that? Do you believe that for a man it can 
be pleasant to be rebuffed ;—that for one who up to this day has 
always walked on, triumphant over every obstacle, who has conquered 
every nay that has obstructed his path, it can have less of bitterness 
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than the bitterness of death to encounter a no from the lips of a 
woman ?” 

“ A poor woman’s no should be nothing to you, Mr. Emilius.” 

“It is everything to me,—death, destruction, annihilation,— 
unless I can overcome it. Darling of my heart, queen of my 
soul, empress presiding over the very spirit of my being, say,— 
shall I overcome it now ?” 

She had never been made leve to after this fashion before. She 
knew, or half knew, that the man was a scheming hypocrite, craving 
her money, and following her in the hour of her troubles, because he 
might then have the best chance of success. She had no belief 
whatever in his love. And yet she liked it, and approved his 
proceedings. She liked lies, thinking them to be more beautiful 
than truth. To lie readily and cleverly, recklessly and yet success- 
fully, was, according to the lessons which she had learned, a 
necessity in woman, and an added grace in man. There was 
that wretched Macnulty, who would never lie; and what was the 
result ? She was unfit even for the poor condition of life which she 
pretended to fill. When poor Macnulty had heard that Mr. Emilius 
was coming to the castle, and had not even mentioned her name ; 
and again, when he had been announced on this very morning, the 
unfortunate woman had been unable to control her absurd disappoint- 
ment. “Mr. Emilius,” Lizzie said, throwing herself back upon her 
couch, “ you press me very hard.” 

“‘T would press you harder still to gain the glory I covet.” And 
he made a motion with his arms as though he had already got her 
tight within his grasp. 

“You take advantage of my illness.” 

“In attacking a fortress do not the besiegers take all advantages ? 
Dear Lady Eustace, allow me to return to London with the right of 
protecting your name at this moment, in which the false and the 
theughtless are attacking it. You need a defender now.” 

“T can defend myself, sir, from all attacks. I do not know that 
any one can hurt me.” 

“God forbid that you should be hurt. Heaven forbid that even 
the winds of heaven should blow too harshly on my beloved. But 
my beloved is subject to the malice of the world. My beloved isa 
flower all beautiful within and without, but one whose stalk is weak, 
whose petals are too delicate, whose soft bloom is evanescent. Let 
me be the strong staff against which my beloved may blow in safety.” 

A vague idea came across Lizzie’s mind that this glowing 
language had a taste of the Bible about it, and that, therefore, it 
was in some degree impersonal, and intended to be pious. She did 
not relish piety at such a crisis as this, and was, therefore, for a 
moment inclined to be cold. But she liked being called a flower, 
and was not quite sure whether she remembered her Bible rightly. 
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The words which struck her ear as familiar might have come from 
Juan and Haidee, and if so, nothing could be more opportune. 
“Do you expect me to give you answer now, Mr. Emilius ?” 

“Yes,—now.” And he stood before her in calm dignity, with 
his arms crossed upon his breast. 

She did give him his answer then and there, but first she turned 
her face to the wall,—or rather to the back of the sofa, and burst 
into a flood of tears. It was a delicious moment to her, that in 
which she was weeping. She sobbed forth something about her 
child, something about her sorrows, something as to the wretched- 
ness of her lot in life, something of her widowed heart,—something 
also of that duty to others which would compel her to keep her income 
in her own hands ; and then she yielded herself to his entreaties. 

* * * * * * 

That evening she thought it proper to tell Miss Macnulty what had 
occurred. ‘He isa great preacher of the gospel,” she said, “and I 
know no position in the world more worthy of a woman’s fondest 
admiration.” Miss Macnulty was unable to answer a word. She 
could not congratulate her successful rival, even though her bread 
depended on it. She crept slowly out of the room, and went up- 
stairs, and wept. . 

Early in the month of June, Lady Eustace was led to the hymeneal 
altar by her clerical bridegroom. The wedding took place at the 
Episcopal church at Ayr, far from the eyes of curious Londoners. It 
need only be further said that Mr. Emilius could be persuaded to 
agree to no settlements prejudicial to that marital supremacy which 
should be attached to the husband; and that Lizzie, when the 
moment came, knowing that her betrothals had been made public to 
all the world, did not dare to recede from another engagement. It 
may be that Mr. Emilius will suit her as well as any husband that 
she could find,—unless it shall be found that his previous career has 
been too adventurous. After a certain fashion he will, perhaps, be 
tender to her; and he will have his own way in everything, and be 
no whit afraid when she is about to die in an agony of tears before 
his eyes. The writer of the present story may, however, declare that 
the future fate of this lady shall not be-left altogether in obscurity. 





CHapTrer LXXX. 
WHAT WAS SAID ABOUT IT ALL AT MATCHING. 


Tue Whitsuntide holidays were late this year, not taking place till 
the beginning of June, and were protracted till the 9th of that 
month. On the 8th Lizzie and Mr. Emilius became man and wife, 
and on that same day Lady Glencora Palliser entertained a large 
company of guests at Matching Priory. That the Duke of Omnium 
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was there was quite a matter of course. Indeed, in these days, Lady 
Glencora seldom separated herself far, or for any long time, from her 
husband’s uncle,—doing her duty to the head of her husband’s family 
in the most exemplary manner. People indeed said that she watched 
him narrowly, but of persons in high station common people will say 
anything. It was at any rate certain that she made the declining 
years of that great nobleman’s life comfortable and decorous. Madame 
Max Goesler was also at Matching, a lady whose society always gave 
gratification to the duke. And Mr. Palliser was also there, taking 
the rest that was so needful to him ;—by which it must be under- 
stood that after having worked all day, he was able to eat his 
dinner, and then only write a few letters before going to bed, 
instead of attending the House of Commons till two or three o’clock 
in the morning. But his mind was still deep in quints and semi- 
tenths. His great measure was even now in committee. His hundred 
and second clause had been carried, with only nine divisions against 
him of any consequence. Seven of the most material clauses had, no 
doubt, been postponed and the great bone of contention as to the 
two superfluous farthings still remained before him. Nevertheless 
he fondly hoped that he would be able to send his bill complete to 
the House of Lords before the,end of July. What might be done 
in the way of amendments there he had hitherto refused to consider. 
“Tf the peers choose to put themselves in opposition to the whole 
nation on a purely commercial question, the responsibility of all 
evils that may follow must be at their doors.” This he had said, 
as acommoner. A year or two at the farthest,—or more probably a 
few months,—would make him a peer; and then, no doubt, he would 
look at the matter in a wholly different light. But he worked at his 
great measure with a diligence which at any rate deserved success ; 
and he now had with him a whole bevy of secretaries, private secre- 
taries, chief clerks, and accountants, all of whom Lady Glencora 
captivated by her flattering ways, and laughed at behind their backs. 
Mr. Bonteen was there with his wife, repeatedly declaring to all his 
friends that England would achieve the glories of decimal coinage 
by his blood and over ‘his grave,—and Barrington Erle, who took 
things much more easily, and Lord Chiltern, with his wife, who 
would occasionally ask her if she could explain to him the value of 
a quint, and many others whom it may not be necessary to name. 
Lord Fawn was not there. Lord Fawn, whose health had temporarily 
given way beneath the pressing labours of the India Board, was 
visiting his estates in Tipperary. 

“She is married to-day, duke, down in Scotland,’—said Lady 
Glencora, sitting close to the duke’s ear, for the duke was a little 
deaf. They were in the duke’s small morning sitting-room, and no 
one else was present excepting Madame Max Goesler. 

‘“‘ Married to-morrow,—down in Scotland. Dear, dear! what is 
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he?” The profession to which Mr. Emilius belonged had been 
mentioned to the duke more than once before. 

“ He’s some sort of a clergyman, duke. You went and heard 
him preach, Madame Max. You can tell us what he’s like.” 

“Oh, yes; he’s a clergyman of our church,” said Madame Goesler. 

“A clergyman of our church ;—dear, dear. And married in Scot- 
land! That makes it stranger. I wonder what made a clergyman 
marry her?” 

“Money, duke,” said Lady Glencora, speaking very loud. 

“Oh, ah, yes; money. So he’d got money; had he?” 

“Not a penny, duke; but she had.” 

“Oh, ah, yes. I forgot. She was very well left; wasn’t she? 
And so she has married a clergyman without a penny. Dear, dear! 
Did not you say she was very beautiful ?” 

Lovely !” 

“Let me see,—you went and saw her, didn’t you ?” 

“ T went to see her twice,—and got quite scolded about it. Plan- 
tagenet said that if I wanted horrors I’d better go to Madame 
Tussaud. Didn’t he, Madame Max?” Madame Max smiled and 
nodded her head. ; 

« And what’s the clergyman like ?” asked the duke. 

“Now, my dear, you must take up the running,” said Lady 
Glencora, dropping her voice. “I ran after the lady, but it was you 
who ran after the gentleman.” Then she raised her voice. “ Madame 
Max will tell you all about it, duke. She knows him very well.” 

“ You know him very well; do you? Dear, dear, dear!” 

“T don’t know him at all duke, but I once went to hear him 
preach. He’s:one of these men who string words together, and do a 
good deal of work with a cambric pocket-handkerchief.”’ 

“ A gentleman ?” asked the duke. 

“ About as like a gentleman as you’re like an archbishop,” said 
Lady Glencora. 

This tickled the duke amazingly. “He, he, he ;—I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t be like an archbishop. If I hadn’t happened to be a 
duke, I should have liked to be an archbishop. Both the archbishops 
take rank of me. I never quite understood why that was, but they 
do. And these things never can be altered when they’re once settled. 
It’s quite absurd, now-a-days, since they’ve cut the archbishops down 
so terribly. They were princes once, I suppose, and had great power. 
But it’s quite absurd now, and so they must feel it. I have often 
thought about that a good deal, Glencora.”’ 

“ And I think about poor Mrs. Arch, who hasn’t got any rank 
at all.” 

“A great prelate having a wife does seem to be an absurdity,” 
said Madame Max, who had passed some years of her life in a 
Catholic country. 
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« And the man is a cad ;— is he ?.” asked: the duke. 

«A Bohemian Jew, duke,—an impostor who has come over. here 
to make a fortune. We hear that he has a wife in Prague, and pro- 
bably two or three elsewhere. But he has got poor little Lizzie 
Eustace and all her money into his grasp, and they who know him 
say that he’s likely to keep it.” 

“Dear, dear, dear!” 

“Barrington says that the best spec he knows out, for a younger 
son, would be to go to Prague for the former wife, and bring her 
back with evidence of the marriage. The poor little woman could 
not fail of being grateful to the hero who would liberate her.”’ 

“Dear, dear, dear!” said the duke. ‘‘ And the diamonds never 
turned up after all. I think that was a pity, because I knew -the 
late man’s father very well. We used to be together a good deal at 
one time. He had a fine property, and we used to live ;—but I 
can’t just tell you how we used to live. He, he, he!” 

“You had better tell us nothing about it, duke,” said Madame Max. 

The affairs of our heroine were again discussed that evening in 
another part of the Priory. They were in the billiard-room in the 
evening, and Mr. Bonteen was inveighing against the inadequacy of 
the law as it had been brought to bear against the sinners who, 
between them, had succeeded in making away with the Eustace 
diamonds. ‘It was a most unworthy conclusion to such a plot,” 
he said. “It always happens that they catch the small fry, and let 
the large fish escape.” 

“Whom did you specially want to catch ?” asked Lady Glencora. 

“Lady Eustace, and Lord George de Bruce Carruthers,—as he 
calls himself.”’ 

“T quite agree with you, Mr. Bonteen, that it would be very nice 
to send the brother of a marquis to Botany Bay, or wherever they go 
now ; and that it would do a deal of good to have the widow of a 
baronet locked up in the Penitentiary ; but you see, if they didn’t 
happen to be guilty, it would be almost a shame to punish them for 
the sake of the example.” 

“They ought to have been guilty,” said Barrington Erle. 

“They were guilty,” pr otested Mr. Bonteen. 

" Mr. Palliser was enjoying ten minutes of recreation before. he went 
back to his letters. ‘I can’t say that I attended to the case very 
closely,” he observed, “and perhaps, therefore, I am not entitled to 
speak about it.” 

“If people only spoke about what they attended to, how very little 
there would be to say,—eh, Mr. Bonteen ?”? This observation came, 
of course, from Lady Glencora. 

“But as far as I could hear,” continued Mr. Palliser, “‘ Lord George 
Carruthers cannot possibly have had anything to do with it. It was 
a stupid mistake on the part of the police.” 
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“T’m not quite so sure, Mr. Palliser,” said Bonteen. 

“T know Coldfoot told me so.” Now Sir Harry Coldfoot was at 
this time Secretary of State for the Home Affairs, and in a matter 
of such importance of course had an opinion of his own. 

“We all know that he had money dealings with Benjamin, the 
Jew,” said Mrs. Bonteen. 

“Why didn’t he come forward as a witness when he was sum- 
moned ?” asked Mr. Bonteen triumphantly. “ And as for the woman, 
does anybody mean to say that she should not have been indicted for 
perjury ?” 

“The woman, as you are pleased to call her, is my particular 
friend,” said Lady Glencora. When Lady Glencora made any such 
statement as this,—and she often did make such statements, no one 
dared to answer her. It was understood that Lady Glencora was 
not to be snubbed, though she was very much given to snubbing 
others. She had attained this position for herself by a mixture of 
beauty, rank, wealth, and courage ;—but the courage had, of the 
four, been her greatest mainstay. 

Then Lord Chiltern, who was playing billiards with Barrington 
Erle, rapped his cue down on the floor, and made a speech. “I never 
was so sick of anything in my life as I am of Lady Eustace. People 
have talked about her now for the last six months.” 

“Only three months, Lord Chiltern,” said Lady Glencora, in a 
tone of rebuke. 

“ And all that I can hear of her is, that she has told a lot of lies 
and lost a necklace.” 

“When Lady Chiltern loses a necklace worth ten thousand pounds 
there will be talk of her,” said Lady Glencora. 

At that moment Madame Max Goesler entered the room and 
whispered a word to the hostess. She had just come from the duke, 
who could not bear the racket of the billiard-room. ‘‘ Wants to go to 
bed, does he? Very well. Tl go to him.” 

“‘ He seems to be quite fatigued with his fascination about Lady 
Eustace.” 

“T call that woman a perfect God-send. What should we have 
done without her?” This Lady Glencora said almost to herself as 
she prepared to join the duke. The duke had only one more obser- 
vation to make before he retired for the night. “I’m afraid, you 
know, that your friend hasn’t what I call a good time before her, 
Glencora.” 

In this opinion of the Duke of Omnium’s the readers of this story 
will perhaps agree. 

AntHony TROLLOPE. 


THE END. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Manual of Mythology. By ALEXANDER S. Murray. London: Asher & Co. 
THIs manual is announced as being designed ‘‘for the use of schools, art 
students, and general readers.”” Now there jas been nothing more urgently 
needed in English literature than a sound and practical guide of the sort, for 
persons standing on the threshold of the science of antiquity. The only 
resource available at all has lain in large books of reference; or one might 
narrow the matter, and say that Smith’s Dictionary has been the only book. 
But Smith’s Dictionary is vast, and presents the subject in fragments; and the 
definition of a manual would be that it should be handy, and should present 
the subject as a whole. ‘To realise that definition, however, in any sense cor- 
responding to the exigencies of modern scholarship, is one of the tasks to 
which it is least easy to seo the way. The mythology of antiquity, and of 
Hellas in the foreground of antiquity, is a most difficult thing to manage on 
that scale and in that manner. Your two sources are mythological ideas as 
recorded in literature, and illustrations of mythological ideas as perpetuated 
by art. Both of these, the ideas themselves, and, still more, art’s illustrations 
of the ideas, present themselves to you from the beginning ina state of progress 
and change, more or less accelerated, and what is more, not in a state of strictly 
simultaneous progress and change. There is a time when the idea is immeasurably 
in advance of the illustration, and another time when the illustration has over- 
taken the idea, and is tending to advance and ennoble that. At what point is 
the fluctuating relation of the idea to the illustration, or at what point of advance 
of either the one or the other in its separate progress, should the writer of a 
handbook take them; in other words, upon what particular epoch should he 
fasten in the religion and in the religious art of an ancient race? Evidently, 
if he was to attempt thus to enter into the dynamic, the historic bearings of his 
subject, it would grow too large under his hand, and he would find himself 
engaged with separate threads of inquiry, such as would lead him too far and . 
bewilder the student with whose conduct upon the threshold of the subject he 
had charged himself. Must he not then, eschewing the dynamic point of view 
and the history of changes, fix upon a particular epoch and take it as present- 
ing his subject in the stationary point of view? The answer is—not precisely ; 
he need not confine his view absolutely to an epoch. He must, it is true, avoid 
the history of religious ideas and religious art in their progress from the 
beginning, which would be an endless affair. What he must do is to give such 
a general version of the ideas, and such general examples of their illustration, 
as shall convey a notion, true in the main, of what beth the religion and the 
art were like in their principal and culminating epochs. ‘Well, that is exces- 
sively difficult. A god is excessively difficult to understand properly apart from 
its history, and from an account of the way in which one succession of ideas 
after another, moral, political and local, has got to be attached and associated 
with the physical idea which was the original nucleus of every godhead. The 
representation of a god is excessively difficult to understand apart from an 
account of its growth and development in advancing schools. 

Then, if you abandon, as you are forced to do, that history of the idea of each 
divinity which is the true history of ancient religion, and that history of the 
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illustration of each idea which is the true history of ancient art—if you abandon 
these, and set each idea and each type together before the student as they 
existed about the main epoch of their maturity—then, you are apt to fall into 
another and false kind of historical tone. You are apt to represent the mature 
religion too much in the light of a coherent supernatural history, a full-fledged 
scheme regularly made out, in the minds of those who invented it, from Chaos 
down. That conception of a full-fledged cosmogony, of successions and gene- 
rations of the gods from Chaos to the Olympians, was no doubt one which the 
ancients held themselves. But it is not a conception which ought to be 
encouraged in the modern student; who ought rather to be made to understand 
from the first how no such conception was ever invented full-fledged; but how 
it grew out of successive strata of ideas, and was gradually and artificially made 
systematic by the cosmogonists, and by popular opinion. 

I am not arguing for the introduction of alli this into a handbook, only 
saying what are the snares set in tho face of the writer of a handbook with 
limits that necessarily keep all that out. Petiscus—from whom Mr. Murray’s 
‘‘Manual,” isin the main a translation—Petiscus, writing forty years ago, by 
no means avoided these snares. Neither have the improvements that have been 
made in his book in the course of its fifteen subsequent editions rendered it by 
any means complete. And its illustrations, which are transferred to Mr. 
Murray’s volume, are little better than deplorable. (But then the illustration 
of a work on classical art is one of the greatest difficulties to be encountered 
by any one contemplating such a work; and these will do to give the beginner 
a general notion of types and attributes, if he is only warned that they must 
not be looked to for giving any notion whatever of style and beauty.) The 
introduction was the weakest part of the old book, and Mr. Murray has sup- 
plied an introduction which is principally original. In an introduction, if 
anywhere in a work of this scope and compass, one might look for some 
statement of the historical and dynamical aspect of ancient religion and 
art. And in fact, on pp. 7—10, we do find such statement in a sum- 
mary and abstract form which is good as far as it goes; but which is still, I 
think, insufficient. Here, as in the body of the book, the main idea is to give 
an account of mythological figures, and the stories that were told about and 
ideas that were attached to them, not as they grew up, but as they stood at the 
indefinite period of their maturity. If this were a place for criticism in detail, 
there might be several points to call in question in Mr. Murray’s introduction. 
But in this place it is enough to say of it, that it is written well and with 
spirit, and is a distinct improvement on the original which it supersedes. For 
the body of the book, the translation which Mr. Murray has made of his’ 
original is that of a competent scholar, fluent, just, and readable. And where- 
ever I can test his departures from the original, I think they are judicious 
in the sense of bringing the matter further up to the level of recent scholarship. 
Mr. Murray is himself a sufficiently distinguished scholar in these things to 
have been able, no doubt, to make a better book which should have been his 
own and notatranslation. But that would have been a longer and harder 
task. And meanwhile, as it stands, this volume is comprehensive ; it is essen- 
tially handy ; it puts many things right—the spelling of Greck proper names, 
the distinctness of the Greek from the Roman mythology—in a way in which 
they have not commonly been put right for the English reader: it is not the 
ideal handbook we should like to haye, but it is much the best we have as yet. 
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A Concise History of Painting. By Mrs. CuarLes HEATON. 
London: Bell and Daldy. 
Tuts is another instance of the endeavour to compile a compendious text-book 
on an immense subject. As knowledge gets more and more advanced and put 
in order by specialists, in its special epochs and departments, it becomes easier 
for an intelligent compiler, standing so to speak on the shoulders of many 
specialists, to cast a clear survey over the whole. And an account so obtained 
of the whole, putting groups in their proper places, and giving a compre- 
hensive idea of the characters and chief personages of schools, as well as of 
their succession in time and distribution in place, is a thing of the very 
highest value to the beginner. It is the thing of all others, one might fairly 
say, which is wanted for beginners in all branches of study that belong in any 
sort to history. There are’ two ways in which it may be done with use and 
credit; one, when it is done by a master who has himself pushed forward in 
some direction the boundaries of the studies which he surveys; another, whea 
it is done by an intelligent and conscientious student without original pre- 
tensions. Mr. Freeman’s recent little yolume of universal history is an 
example of the former way. This outline of a universal history of painting by 
Mrs. Heaton is an example of the latter way. It is a book to be honestly and 


cordially welcomed and recommended to beginners. Mrs Heaton was already 


known as the author of an intelligent and conscientious Life of Albert Diirer ; 
her present volume proves her to be both an appreciative student of the monu- 
ments of art in a wide sense, and, in the main, an accurate reader of the best 


modern literature of art. Her subject is well managed as to arrangement and 


proportion. For this is no mere repetition and reduction from Kugler in any 
of his editions. The writer, both by the matter and the references of her book, 
shows herself to have studied the authorities, and, what is more, the right ones, 
industriously and extensively. She shows how to make use of the specialists. 
Naturally, in the summary treatment of a vast subject, much has to be so 
written that absolute accuracy, scholarship as to particulars, cannot be tested, 
and that only the impression of accuracy can be formed according to the justness 
with which generalities are expressed. Mrs. Heaton, then, expresses her gene- 
ralities, not-with genius—she is not mistress of the mot propre, the style which 
fits a school or an individual with the definitive phrase or the epithet that is its 
own—but she expresses them with justness and culture. And when it comes to 
particulars, we find in most cases that she has not only drawn hers from the best 
sources, but has presented them with exact care. I say in most cases, because 
the middle part of her yolume, which is naturally its principal part, and 
‘includes in four several books the schools of Italy, Spain, Germany, and the 
Netherlands, seems to me good and satisfactory throwghout. It is the beginning 
and end, the part which deals with classical and early Christian art, and the 
part which deals with the French and English schools, that are less satisfying. 
In the chapters at the beginning, some generalities are perhaps a little too 
general to be either tested by the scholar or used by tho learner. In the 
chapters at theend the particulars are not so well chosen as elsewhere. The 
French school, for one thing, is always the school about which an English 
writer shows least knowledge and least sympathy; and Mrs. Heaton is of her 
country in that particular. She has taken less trouble with her authorities, 
and contents herself in the main with Sir Edmund Head. To take a few 
examples: to speak of Cousin’s ‘Last Judgment” as ‘hard and detailed,” 
is scarcely to light on the mot propre for that master. To group Pierre Mignard, 
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Claude Leféyre, and Hyacinthe Rigaud in close company is unhistorical. 
Rigaud might have been justly described as a successor to Mignard in art and 
in renown; but Leféyre is an artist of obscure career although admirable 
talents, whose style belongs much more to the period of Louis XII. than to 
that of Louis XIV. Again, it is an error to class Vanloo (say rather the 
Vanloos) and Natoire among imitators of Watteau. Worse, the Le Nain family 
in the seventeenth century, and Chardin in the eighteenth, are French painters 
much too individual and important to be left out in any summary, no matter 
how rapid. In modern times the praise of Delaroche, in comparison with his 
contemporaries, is certainly misplaced and provincial. And in the English 
schoul, Mrs. Heaton, touching with great spirit and justice the high art group 
of the close of last century and beginning of this, makes the mistake of omitting 


Stothard and Blake as independent talents on the one hand, and Ward and 
Morland on the other. % 


Memoir of Nathaniel Hawthorne; with Stories now first published in this 
country. By H. A. Pace. London: H. 8. King. 

‘‘Memor of Nathaniel Hawthorne” is hardly the right title to stand con- 
spicuously at the head of this volume: Of the whole yolume, the latter part, 
containing the stories, is the more important; of the former part, criticism is 
& more important—at least a more bulky—ingredient than biography. I do 
not mean to say that Mr. Page’s criticism is bulk and no better. On the con- 
trary, it is the criticism of a good intelligence, and of an intelligence improved 
for this purpose by what is evidently a warm natural sympathy with the 
object to which it applies itself. I think Mr. Page’s style might be mended ; 
but he has many sentences which define acutely the genius of the master 
whom he celebrates. And he is probably right in thinking that there is more 
of an inner biography to be got out of an attentive and sympathetic study of 
Hawthorne’s writings, taken especially in reference to the circumstances and 
genesis of each, than out of any other materials we are likely to get. Why, 
then, say ‘‘ Memoir ?” since it was Huwthorne’s expressed wish that no formal 
memoir of him should be written, and since, if the matter that is usually 
implied by that word, Mr. Page has little more to add to what has been men- 
tioned in the sketch of Mr. Fields, and those portions of the ‘‘ Note-Books” to 
which it has been thought fit to give publicity ? Why not rather say ‘“‘ Study °” 
That, I think, would be the truer title. There is a good deal, then, in Mr. Page’s 
preliminary study to give us a closer view of this reserved spectator of society, 
a better understanding of his genius as one in which a legacy of weird tradi- 
tions out of the past—that, together with an imagination naturally prone to 
weird and mystical constructions of nature and man—wero united with a first- 
rate power of positive penctration and practical insight into his fellow creatures. 
The positive penetratién and practical insight are employed in the services of the 
mystifying imagination, and by them its constructions acquire a strange reason- 
ableness, a reality facing towards both worlds. By long brooding and meditating 
a mystical conception, in the light of a psychological science that has its roots in 
real observation, a bridge is built between the world of magic and the supernatural 
—nay, the world of allegory and abstraction itself—and the world of sense and 
touch. Itis upon this bridge that the creations of Hawthorne’s genius dance with 
those gestures, and that reality in strangeness, which so haunt and impress the 
imagination. 

Besides seizing clearly on this particular point, the present essayist is 
interesting throughout in his observations on Hawthorne’s ways of work, and 
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the action and reaction of his genius and its successive surroundings. Of the 
stories collected from magazines, and brought together for the first time for 
English readers in the other part of the volume, ‘Mother Rigby’s Pipe’ is an 
entertaining instance of the writer’s witchwife vein in story-telling, applied to 
a purpose of rather sweeping sarcasm against his kind; ‘A Virtuoso’s Collection ’ 
isa capital piece of ingenious historical inventory, showing an extreme readiness 
in marshalling the resources of knowledge and memory on a fancy parade ; the 
Canal Boat is quite in Hawthorne’s finest vein of character and landscape 
description: they al!, it is needless to say, bespeak one of the masters who in 
his English, has sce:zned classical with the most case, who has had his thought 
or image the most c‘early before him for as mystical as it might be, and found 
with the least uncertainty the word to fit it with the most precision and grace. 


The Red Flay, and other Poems. By the Hon. Ropen NoEt. London: Strahan. 
THIs is an interesting and tantalising volume. Mr. Roden Noel has certainly 
some of the gifts of a poet ; but it seems as if he was at the same time destitute of 
some others, and out of hope cf coming by them. He has individuality both in the 
tenor of his reflections and in the complexion of his imagination ; he has fervour, 
orit may be called passion ; he has both the senses of beauty and horror; he has 
tenderness; he has a yocabulary and a style—But here we must pause. For the 
vocabulary and the style, being what they are, count against and not for the 
qualities of their possessor as a poet. The vocabulary is extensive and personal 
to the mind, but it is not of the best quality: the style is lyrical and vehement, 
but it is uncertain and desperately careless. What I mean by the vocabulary not 
being of the best quality is this, that its words are too eccentric—* silverly,” 
‘‘songful,” ‘“ intertangling,” ‘‘aglister”—and that, though such words may be 
full of colour, the colours they are charged with are approximate and not precise 
for the things they denote. The poct evidently notices nature both particularly and 
with emotion, and takes great trouble to describe her ; but the description never 
seems quite tomatch theintention. Water is “hyaline”; the footsteps of chil- 
dren ‘‘wayer;” the ocean ‘‘scintillates;” a bower is “ hushful;” a lady 
possesses ‘‘ undulating charms.” Commoner language in the hands of a master 
would have been more poetical, as well as more English, in fitting the images 
nearer. When I speak of the style as being desperately careless, I mean not 
only that there are passages which, if they contain grammar, contain it in the 
form of a solution not yet precipitated; but that it is ragged in every way, 
syntax, prosody, and all. . 

There is a poem called the ‘Children’s Grass,” and puts the sunshine 
children in contrast with others who make artificial grasses, with beads for 
dew, in choking- London alleys. Mr. Roden Noel evidently has the senti- 
ment for that kind of contrast, and does it well. The principal poem of the 
book marches to a somewhat similar tune. ‘There is peace in London. 
Let us be thankful we are not in Paris, where there is war, arid Versailles 
shooting down the Commune.’ ‘Peace in London! come to a Soho court ; 
see what that is like, and whether you call that Beace.” Such is the drift of 
the poem of the ‘‘ Red Flag;” and it is set forth with a great deal of vigorous, 
unfinished writing, and imagery felt more to the point than it is described. 
But, on the whole, must we not say that all this fervidness, tenderness and colour, 
with all this carelessness, raggedness, and imperfect writing, meant the im- 
pulse and sentiment of poetry rather than the fact and achievement of poetry ? 

SipNEY CoLvIn. 














